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Wider Horizons and New Obligations 


[| EDITORIAL] 


NEW OBLIGATION rests upon every 

member of every junior college 
faculty in the United States. It is an 
obligation imposed by the exigencies of 
the time in which we live. It has been 
brought on in part by the war and will 
be emphasized by the problems of the 
peace. Some phases of it would have 
arisen sooner or later regardless of the 
war. 

There are several aspects to this 
problem. In the first place, the meth- 
ods of teaching must be subjected to 
the most searching questions. There is 
no doubt that the methods used by the 
Army are going to influence, perhaps 
profoundly in some particulars, the 
teaching methods in American colleges 
and universities. The junior colleges 
must be alive to the possibilities of these 
new methods, must hold fast to that 
which is best in the traditional methods, 
but must be ready to change wherever 
improvement may be indicated. 

In the second place, immediately af- 
ter this war is over millions of young 
men (and not a few young women) 
will return from overseas, their outlook 
broadened, their sympathies enlarged, 
their concept of the place of the United 
States in world affairs profoundly in- 
fluenced. 

My mail brings letters daily from for- 
mer students. These letters are from 
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India, from England, from Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy, from the Aleutian 
Islands, from the far reaches of the 
Central and South Pacific. The young 
people who write these letters will be 
the voters of tomorrow and in a very 
peculiar sense the mainspring of Amer- 
ican public opinion. The individual 
members of the junior college faculties 
must keep in touch with these young 
people—in many cases their former 
students—and must not only know 
what they are thinking but also must 
think with them. In many cases this 
will indicate for us of the faculties the 
obligation to broaden our outlook, by 
travel and by other means. 

Finally, these wider horizons will in- 
fluence the content of the junior college 
courses. Certainly that will be true 
with regard to political science and 
geography. It will be true also in 
every other department. One young 
man tells of his visits in homes of 
Australia and of their interest in the 
labor-saving devices in American 
homes. That interest is going to find 
expression after the war in an en- 
larged concept of international trade 
and of industry. Another young man 
writes of the agriculture of Italy—an 
agriculture which still rests in large 
measure in the shadow of the past. 
Both Italians and Americans will have 
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something to say about that after the 
war, and it will be appropriate that we 
have something to say also in our junior 
college classrooms regarding the new 
challenge and the new opportunity. 
A young woman writes from New 
Zealand regarding the work of nursing 
in that far-off dominion. Already it 
is obvious that pre-nursing courses in 
the junior college must take account of 
this enlarged concept of the place of 
nursing in the new world. A young 
woman, formerly one of our instructors 
in physical education, has considerable 
responsibility in connection with one 
of the Naval flying fields. When she 
returns, she will bring with her this 
enlarged point of view. The story 
could be continued indefinitely. 

We think most obviously, of course, 
of the political machinery to take care 
of new world concepts, and that natu- 
rally will call for careful thinking and 
enlarged outlook on the part of the 
people who teach that particular sub- 
ject. But this is only a beginning. 
Every aspect of our educational pro- 
gram must in a measure be revised to 
meet the new conditions. 

Fortunately, the junior college is still 
near enough to its beginning so that 
it has the outlook of the pioneer. 
Adaptation to new points of view has 
been part of its very being. That same 
adaptation must in a large measure be 
woven into the very texture of its ex- 
istence for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Without in any way minimizing the 
work of the men in combat, there is a 
growing recognition in America that 
in other aspects of the conflict there 
have been accomplishments unprece- 
dented in the history of warfare. The 
part played by industry is a case in 
point. The work of the engineers, of 
the construction battalions, and of 
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others who have worked with them 
probably has no parallel in scope and in 
effectiveness in the history of the world. 
This is true in very large measure 
because of the fact that there has been a 
very large group of men and women in 
America whose education has fitted 
them for these particular tasks. That 
same great reservoir of educated peo- 
ple must be drawn upon for the prob- 
lems of the peace. More than that, our 
schools (and in this the junior colleges 
will have a large part) must develop 
a reservoir of trained leaders in another 
field—the field of international think- 
ing and planning. Only if America 
provides this new leadership will she 
maintain the position to which she is 
entitled abroad and the position which 
we want to see her occupy at home. 
CHARLES J. BootH 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Three dissertations in the junior col- 
lege field are included in the fourteenth 
annual list of “Doctors’ Dissertations 
Under Way in Education,” compiled 
by Carter V. Good, of the University: 
of Cincinnati. This list, for 1943—44, 
was published in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for January 1944. 
Author, title, institution, and name of 
the sponsoring faculty member or mem- 
bers are as follows: 


Hunt, Grace C. “Planning and Ini- 
tiating a Two-Year Program in Arkansas 
Polytechnic College for Students Who Ex- 
pect to Teach in the Rural Elementary 
Schools of the Mountainous Sections of North 
Arkansas.” Columbia University. Dunn and 
Evenden. 

Kilburn, Hyrum P. “Procedures in De- 
veloping Terminal Courses of Study in Junior 
Colleges.” Stanford University. Almack. 

Sharpe, Donald M. “Problems and Proce- 
dures in Reconstructing the General-Educa- 
tion Program of the Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College.” University of 
Illinois. Smith. 
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Serving Our New Postwar Clientele 


ROYAL R. 


F JUNIOR COLLEGES are to make any 
worthwhile contribution to educa- 
tional progress after the war; if they 
are really to do something for those 
who ask for help; we must find as clear 
and definite answers as we can to three 
questions. The answers will vary 
with the type of institution, so that the 
answers in one junior college may not 
be the answers for another only a hun- 
dred miles away. More than that, the 
answers cannot be evolved from your 
inner consciousness as you relax in a 
rocking chair. They will take work 
and plenty of it. Our first answers 
will be only approximations which we 
will be under the necessity of continu- 
ally revising as the details of the post- 
war picture become clearer to us. 








Roya, R. SHuMwWay is assistant dean of 
the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts of the University of Minnesota. He 
has been chairman of the University’s Com- 
mittee on Relations to Other Institutions of 
Learning ever since its organization, 29 years 
ago, and in that capacity has taken a con- 
structive interest in the junior college move- 
ment ever since its beginnings in Minnesota. 
When, in appreciation, the Minnesota Junior 
College Deans Association presented Dean 
Shumway several years ago with sustaining 
membership in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, its secretary wrote: “Dean 
Shumway has fathered the Minnesota Associ- 
ation and been of invaluable service to the 
individual colleges in countless ways. His 
interest more than that of any other individual 
has kept our junior colleges ‘on the beam.’ 
His position gives him great influence for de- 
termining the fate of junior colleges in this 
state. His sympathetic understanding of our 
problems plus his willingness to devote time 
and effort to the solution of our difficulties 
make him by unanimous agreement the num- 
ber one man of the junior colleges in Minne- 
sota.” Dean Shumway is one of the “patri- 
archs” of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, having attended its organization 
meeting in St. Louis 25 years ago. 


SHUMWAY 


These questions are: (1) Whom 
shall we teach? (2) What shall we 
teach? (3) How shall we teach? I 
wish to point out some of the supple- 
mentary problems which must be solved 
if we are to find any answers at all to 
these questions. 

There is, of course, one cheap and 
easy answer corresponding to the 
phrase, “business as usual.” In other 
words, let the junior college go on as 
before the war in just the same way. 
If those who ask our aid are not satis- 
fied with what we do for them, let them 
go elsewhere. I admit there is a 
strong temptation to let well enough 
alone, but the history of the junior col- 
lege indicates that it has never before 
been satisfied with that attitude, and I 
am certain it will not be now. 


Whom Shall We Teach? 


Who are the people who will be ask- 
ing us to teach them? What will be 
their background and from what groups 
will they come? First comes the reg- 
ular, normal high school graduate. 
He has proceeded through his previous 
education at the regular rate or pos- 
sibly with some acceleration the last 
year or two. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that he will have the same outlook 
on life as a high school graduate of per- 
haps six or eight years ago. The fact 
that the boy has been looking forward 
to entry into the armed forces and the 
girl into defense work of some kind 
must have affected their thinking. To 
what extent and in what direction it is 
up to us to find out. This is just the 
first of the little problems which greet 
us on this path. 

Then there is the group of men re- 
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turning from the war whose education 
was interrupted by the war or who had 
closed their formal training some time 
before they entered the war but have 
been made by its experiences to wish to 
resume it. In this total group there 
are sure to be some who have not fin- 
ished high school and who will very 
definitely refuse to return to it. The 
desire of some of the members of this 
group for an education is quite likely 
to be influenced by the fact that they 
will receive government financial aid. 

Corresponding to this group from 
the armed services will be the group 
from industry. Again we shall have 
the same subdivisions of those who have 
finished high school, those who have 
not, and those who have interrupted a 
college course. We are also likely to 
have a number of persons who have 
not been able previously to continue 
their education for financial reasons 
but who now are able to do so because 
of their increased earnings during the 
emergency. They are likely to be 
over-age and well motivated. 

I do not mean to suggest by this 
classification that all of these groups 
are sure to be represented in each 
junior college, but some of them are 
bound to be there and it will be our 
problem to discover, as time goes on, 
which they are, because the plans for 
the program of courses offered will 
have to be based largely on the type of 
students we will have in our classes. 
Just how definitely we can determine 
who are to be our students is hard to 
predict, but it should be possible for a 
junior college in any given community 
to gain some idea of the kind of persons 
who will turn to it after the war. 


What Shall We Teach? 


As has just been suggested, the an- 
swer to the second question—What 
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shall we teach >—depends somewhat on 
the kind of people we are trying to 
teach, but even if and when we have 
the answer to our first question we 
still have many problems to solve be- 
fore we have completely answered our 
second. 

The junior colleges started out as 
nothing but the first two years of col- 
lege and university training. One but 
needs to recall the meeting at St. Louis 
in 1920 when the American Association 
of Junior Colleges was formed, and the 
statement made by the head of one of 
the larger junior colleges that his insti- 
tution offered the first two years of 
every curriculum offered by the univer- 
sity of his state except agriculture. At 
that time he was the object of envy; 
now we should consider him a subject 
for prayer. The fact is the junior col- 
lege has gone far beyond the idea that 
its primary function is to give two 
years of standard college work. It has 
discovered a much wider field of useful- 
ness. One hesitates to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the junior college is 
justified in offering the first two years 
of standard academic curricula, as there 
is not the place for its complete discus- 
sion. One must say, however, that 
perhaps it might be possible to set up 
courses which do a better job than our 
present courses do of developing our 
students into useful and enlightened 
citizens and at the same time lay a 
foundation for further study. 

Another problem which immediately 
arises is the one concerned with voca- 
tional training. Only a few years ago 
we were told that an important function 
of the junior college was to give the 
high school graduate some training as 
well as to occupy his time before indus- 
try was ready to receive him. Now the 
question is, how soon after the war will 
there be a place in industry for these 
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young people now growing up or the 
groups of somewhat older persons who 
have left industry for further training. 
Indeed, will those who have left indus- 
try wish to return to it at all? Will 
there not be numbers of persons who 
after their experience in industry are 
anxious to enter fields where further 
academic training is necessary and yet 
who have not the intellectual ability to 
profit by such training? No one 
knows the answer to these questions 
and I doubt if we shall ever completely 
agree on the answers anyway, but as 
we come closer to the end of the war 
each junior college will have a more 
distinct idea of the kind of an answer 
which will apply in its particular case. 

One cannot think of the junior col- 
leges after the war as being all alike, 
doing exactly the same thing in exactly 
the same way. We should think of 
them as perhaps widely diversified, do- 
ing different things or even doing the 
same thing differently. There will, 
however, be for all of them one funda- 
mental objective—the development of 
social intelligence and personality. 

With this variety in program and ob- 
jective it will probably be impossible 
for each junior college to offer the 
training which is best for each indi- 
vidual. This raises the question of 
the advisability of the interchange of 
students between junior colleges so 
that each student has the opportunity to 
follow the program for which he is best 
fitted. 

Again the very practical problem of 
the relation of some of the courses 
which may very possibly be offered 
for university credit comes before us. 
It is one of those problems which will 
take time to work out but which will 
not be impossible of solution as we get 
a clearer and clearer picture of what we 
need to do. 
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Another question is involved in the 
second one asked, namely, what sort 
of a world must we prepare these peo- 
ple to live in after the war? One may 
be certain it will be a much wider 
world, or, if you prefer, a world in 
which we shall be brought into much 
closer contact with nations about whom 
we previously knew very little. This 
might very well imply that in thinking 
of vocational training we ought not to 
limit ourselves merely to opportunities 
in this country. 


How Shall We Teach? 


The answer to the third question de- 
pends to a considerable extent, as does 
the answer to the second, on the kind 
and quality of the people we are trying 
to teach, but there are some facts that 
we ought to take into consideration. 

A considerable body of evidence has 
been collected to show that energy and 
capacity for productive work come 
early ; maturity of judgment and those 
qualities which contribute to effective 
leadership usually come later. Now 
we have, as it were, staked out a cer- 
tain claim on a student’s years, and this 
claim covers part of the time when he 
should be getting his start in life. In 
other words, we have been robbing 
some students of time which should 
have been given to production rather 
than to preparation. If that is true for 
the student who proceeds in the nor- 
mal manner, how much more impor- 
tant is it that we put no obstacles in the 
path of the student who has been forced 
to give up his studies either to go to 
war or to enter industry. 

This will have several implications. 
First, it means that we shall have to 
abandon conventional methods of in- 
struction, which are geared usually to 
the average member of the class, in 
favor of methods which permit a stu- 
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dent to proceed as rapidly as his back- 
ground and ability will allow. At- 
tempts to discover feasible methods will 
require time and effort. Perhaps this 
emergency, when classes are small and 
the instructional staff is not too pressed 
for time, is the opportunity to carry on 
such experimentation. 

Again we should remember that the 
learning process is not confined to the 
classroom; that all the experiences of 
life contribute to our development, and 
those who have been away from formal 
study for some time may have been in- 
volved in situations which have con- 
tributed much to their intellectual 
growth. We shall have to attempt to 
evaluate that experience and adjust our 
program so that it is recognized. We 
shall have bright, alert boys in the 
armed forces who may not previously 
have been 100 miles from home, who 
now have had at least some of the ex- 
periences of foreign travel. 

But perhaps the most important im- 
plication of all this is that after all we 
shall be treating our students as indi- 
viduals, and if we are to set up the most 
satisfactory program possible for the 
individual, we must know him com- 
pletely; his abilities, his experiences, 
his emotional reactions. In _ other 
words, we must have a guidance pro- 
gram which requires the securing of the 
total picture of the individual and pro- 
ceed on that basis to help him to utilize 
the facilities of the school in the most 
efficient manner possible. That will 
take specialists. It may be impossible 
for each junior college to command the 
entire services of such a person, but 
perhaps it may be possible for a group 
of neighboring institutions to combine 
in some way to obtain that assistance. 
Moreover, the staff of the junior col- 
lege could be trained to assume a con- 
siderable portion of such a burden. 


This is all to the advantage of our edu- 
cational procedure, since the tendency 
in some places has been for the coun- 
selors and the instructors to form two 
hostile camps and spend too much of 
their energy in unhelpful criticism of 
each other. 

One can be reasonably certain that 
the success of our efforts to give the 
students the education they need and 
want depends largely on our guidance 
program. Such a program is abso- 
lutely essential in the case of those who 
have been through the bitter experi- 
ences of participation in actual warfare. 
The emotional strain they have under- 
gone cannot fail to have its effect on 
their personality and must be recog- 
nized. 

Although the junior college is not 
the only educational institution which 
must face these problems, it probably 
has more at stake than any of the other 


types; first, because it serves an age 


group that has been particularly af- 
fected by the war and, second, because 
to many minds it has not yet com- 
pletely demonstrated its right to a place 
in our educational system. Success in 
meeting the challenge is therefore al- 
most essential to its existence. 

To demonstrate its right to exist the 
junior college must have leadership, 
but also it must have the benefit of the 
most careful thinking of every indi- 
vidual connected with the institution. 
If for want of a nail a battle was lost, 
then it is equally true that for want of 
constructive criticism on the part of an 
instructor who sees how some detail 
will work in the classroom, a whole 
plan may fail. 





The junior college makes education 
more available and less expensive.— 
E. H. Hudson, in Mexia (Texas) 
News. 
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kx-Students Judge Their Junior College 


MERLE E. CAMPBELL 


INE YEARS AGO this fall the city of 
DuBois entered the junior college 
picture with the establishment of the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center of The 
Pennsylvania State College. Our jun- 
ior college unit is similar in size and 
organization to the other three Under- 
graduate Centers of The Pennsylvania 
State College, located in Altoona, 
Hazleton, and Pottsville. Originally 
limited in scope by inadequate quarters 
and a small faculty, DuBois reached full 
junior college stature in 1938 with the 
occupation of its present quarters in the 
old DuBois Mansion. Its active mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges dates from 1939. 


Survey Aims and Procedures 


Since its inception the DuBois Un- 
dergraduate Center has kept in step 
with the precepts, philosophies, and 
general aims of the junior college 
movement. Now, after nearly a decade 
of participation in the junior college 
field, it has been decided that an at- 
tempt should be made to ascertain 
whether our philosophies have in fact 
been successful in application, or 
whether they have remained in the 
nebulous state sometimes typical of 
educational theories. 

As a first step in our self-evaluation 
process it was decided that the survey 








MERLE E. CAMPBELL has been on the faculty 
of the Dubois Undergraduate Center of Penn- 
sylvania State College since 1939. During 
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graduate Centers, and Assistant Coordinator 
of Instructors for ESMWT, at Pennsylvania 
State College. In November 1942 he re- 
turned to Dubois to become Acting Adminis- 
trative Head of the institution, a position 
which he still holds. 


should be done by mail, and by ques- 
tionnaire. Of the 20 questions which 
were finally selected for our question- 
naire, all but three were of the objec- 
tive, “check on” type. The remainder, 
of the essay type, sought expression of 
original student opinion. 

It was planned that for the time be- 
ing our survey should be limited in 
scope. Issuance of 100 questionnaires, 
it was believed, would give us an accu- 
rate and critical profile of our program, 
particularly in view of the ex-student 
group selected for testing. Two main 
factors entered into this selection: 


1. Questionnaires were to be sent only to 
those students who had continued their edu- 
cation at a senior college after leaving the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center. Our student 
body is, normally, made up largely of non- 
terminal students. Sending questionnaires to 
senior college students, moreover, would re- 
veal how effective our philosophies have been 
in comparison with the aims and techniques 
of the senior college and, in addition, would 
tell us whether the junior college is an ef- 
fective agent in the preparation of students 
for their junior and senior work. 

2. Ex-students receiving questionnaires 
would be selected only from the upper brack- 
ets—those who had shown themselves to be 
well-rounded individuals from a standpoint of 
scholarship, development of character, and in- 
terest and participation in student activities. 
It should be pointed out that this type of se- 
lection definitely did not restrict us to the 
use of “super students.” Our mailing list, 
finally, included local as well as non-local 
students, critics as well as friends. 


It was felt that a group of this na- 
ture would be best fitted to make our 
limited attempt efficient, valid, and con- 
structive. This group was the best- 
prepared, according to our standards, to 
offer the logical, reflective type of judg- 
ment that we wished to have. Asa re- 
sult of this type of selectivity it was 
hoped that many of the shallow judg- 
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ments and emotional opinions some- 
times produced by inferior students 
might be largely eliminated. Testing 
of a group of inferior students, or even 
an “average” group, it must be ad- 
mitted, would produce valuable data on 
the functioning of the junior college, 
but for our particular purposes it 
seemed that our selective survey would 
give best results. 


Survey Questions and Results 


Out of the 100 questionnaires dis- 
tributed, we were pleased to have 72 
completed forms returned. Objective 
questions and the answers returned 
were as follows: 

1. Do you believe that attending the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center made 
the transition between college work and 
high school easter for you than if you 
had gone directly to a four-year college? 

To this question no less than 60 stu- 
dents replied “yes,” as compared to a 
negative vote of 12. It is significant 
to note, too, that the major criticism of 
the 12 negatives—this information ap- 
peared in the essay-type section—was 
that although they were actually “jun- 
iors” in their third year of college, they 
were in fact no better informed about 
activities, traditions, customs, and pro- 
cedures at the senior college of their 
choice than the greenest freshman. 
Just how this particular problem can 
be solved is a moot point. In the case 
of students who go on to the main 
campus of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, we can make some definite prep- 
arations for a more satisfactory transi- 
tion; in the case of students going to 
other senior institutions, this problem 
will probably have to remain largely 
unsolved. 

2. Did you find your DuBois in- 
structors more sympathetic or less 
sympathetic to your problems than in- 


structors you met later at another 
institution? 

The usual junior college assumption 
is that its instructors, as a result of 
being in close touch with students, un- 
derstand them better, appreciate their 
problems more, and offer more help to 
the student than is possible at larger 
senior colleges. On this question, 63 
students voted “more sympathetic,” 5 
indicated that there was no appreciable 
difference, while only 4 out of 72 stated 
that our instructors were “less sym- 
pathetic.” A favorable response, then, 
came from 88 per cent of those ques- 
tioned. 

3. While a student at the DuBots 
Undergraduate Center, did you feel that 
as an individual you were more im- 
portant, your presence felt more, your 
opinions possessive of greater weight 
and influence than during your later 
attendance at another college? 

This question was designed to reveal 
just how much weight we have been 
placing on the importance of the indi- 
vidual rather than the group in our 
academic and activity pursuits. Once 
again students voted favorably toward 
institutional procedures, 62 to 10, or 
86 per cent affirmative. 

4. Do you think, in general, that in 
all-around ability DuBois Undergrad- 
uates Center instructors were superwor, 
inferior, or equal in ability to imstruc- 
tors you met later? 

The contention of the junior college 
is, of course, that its instructors should 
be well-rounded individuals whose 
academic interests are not strictly con- 
fined to their own professional field, 
and whose personalities fit them for the 
close contact between students and in- 
structor, and instructor and commu- 
nity, typical of most junior college 
situations. The criticism sometimes 
heard, then, is that the instructor in 
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this type of educational institution must 
sacrifice something academically in 
order to develop the attributes needed 
in this particular field of teaching. 
This question was intended to reveal 
just how our instructors do compare 
to other educators outside the junior 
college boundary. 

On this issue the students had a 
choice of checking “superior,” “in- 
ferior,’ or “equal to.” The results 
showed that 92 per cent had voted 
“superior” or “equal to.” Broken 
down, the vote found 52 students 
checking “equal to,” 14 “superior,” 
and only 6 “inferior.” 

5. Did you find it easier to meet and 
talk with your advisor at DuBois than 
at the institution where you continued 
your college work? 

On this question we expected a 
rather complimentary vote, for in our 
estimation the advisory program has 
always been one of our strong points. 
It sems plausible, in addition, that in a 
program of individual emphasis, with 
excellent student-instructor relations, a 
generally friendly atmosphere, and a 
relatively small group involved, the 
student would feel more at ease in ap- 
proaching his advisor on college prob- 
lems. The returns here showed the 
affirmatives outweighing the negatives 
47 to 20, with 5 students indicating 
there was little difference. This gave 
us 65 per cent of the total vote as favor- 
able, a loss of approximately 20 per 
cent under the first four questions! 

6. Please rate our Guidance Ad- 
visory program at the DuBois Under- 
graduate Center. 

Question six is clearly related to the 
foregoing issue, and was expected to 
reveal additional information on the 
guidance program and, incidentally, 
check the validity of the responses to 
Question five. Here the _ student 
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checked one of four ratings—superior, 
good, fair, or poor. The vote was: 
Superior, 17 (24 per cent); good, 39 
(54 per cent) ; fair, 14 (19 per cent) ; 
poor, 2 (3 per cent). 

The figures here seem to bear out the 
testimony in the previous question 
rather well. The program, to all in- 
tents, functions with average efficiency, 
hitting neither the heights nor the 
depths of advisory attainment. 

7. After you left the DuBois Under- 
graduate Center did you find that the 
quality of your academic work at your 
new college tmproved, deteriorated, or 
remained the same? 

Results showed 25 students voting 
“improved,” 31 indicating that their 
work had remained the same in quality, 
while 16 checked “deteriorated.” In 
our estimation we had done at least an 
adequate job of preparation if the stu- 
dent improved or maintained the same 
pace that he had established at DuBois. 
Following this theory, then, 56 stu- 
dents, or 78 per cent, had voted favor- 
ably on junior college preparation. In- 
dications appearing in the essay ques- 
tions are that the deterioration setting 
in on the work of the 16 students may 
have been the result of one or more 
factors, including the difficulty of ad- 
justing to large classes, a sudden over- 
emphasis on student activities, an ab- 
rupt change into a more or less im- 
personal atmosphere, and, in some 
cases, the overstaining of one’s faculties 
in striving to make up lost ground in 
certain specialized technical fields. 
Here, obviously, is a warning that in 
some instances perhaps too much em- 
phasis on the individual may develop 
dependency traits which will prove a 
handicap later. 

8. Do you believe that the type of 
classroom training you received at the 
DuBois Center made your later college 
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work easier or more difficult for you? 

This question was included because 
there have been times when we have 
felt that perhaps close attention had 
rendered a disservice to students who, 
upon embarking on their junior and 
senior work, suddenly found them- 
selves “alone” and thrown entirely on 
their own resources, much like the pa- 
perhanger whose ladder has suddenly 
disappeared from beneath his feet. 
This is contrary to the philosophy of 
the junior college, which contends that 
the student who has received close at- 
tention and has established correct 
study habits from the beginning is bet- 
ter able to take care of himself academ- 
ically when he is compelled to operate 
on his own initiative. 

We were pleased to note that only 7 
students out of 72 felt that the type of 
training they had received with us 
made their later work more difficult. 
Fifty-eight voted “easier,” while the 
remaining 7 indicated that there had 
been no great difference. Once again 
we felt that if a student voted “easier” 
or “no difference” it was an indication 
that our program was functioning 
properly. 

9. Please rate each one of the fol- 
lowing parts of our general program in 
terms of ue — and — —_ 1S 
good, “B” is fair, “C” is poor. 

Answers to this question have been 
tabulated as follows: 


Program a a — — 


Subject matter presentation.... 44 27 1 
Guidance-advisory program ... 39 30 3 
Student government .......... 35 27 10 
Emphasis on individual student. 54 16 2 
Student-instructor relations .... 58 12 2 
Student activities ............. 38 30 4 
Quality of instruction ......... 43 29 0 


We were especially pleased by the 
fact that out of 504 ratings made on this 
question only 22, or 4 per cent of the 
total, appeared in the “C” or poor 
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class. Surprisingly enough, about half 
of the “C” votes came on student gov- 
ernment, considered a strong point 
here. This indicates a definite need of 
study and reorganization of this pro- 
gram, and is the type of constructive 
criticism we had hoped to evoke. 

10. Having gone through the ritual 
yourself, do you feel that freshman cus- 
toms should be eliminated at the Du- 
Bois Undergraduate Center? 

This question has been a very large 
bone of contention here for some years. 
Opposition to customs has been strong 
at times in the past; it was figured, 
therefore, that since the students being 
tested had undergone a “cooling-off” 
period and had been disinterested long 
enough to be able to think the question 
over calmly, their responses would be 
rather conclusive. We were quite 
startled by the consensus expressed 
when votes were tallied on this hereto- 
fore highly controversial issue. Sixty- 
five students voted “No”; only 7 felt 
that customs should be eliminated. 
Ninety per cent of those tested, then, 
believed that freshman customs should 
be retained. Apparently it was the 
opinion of the majority of the students, 
judging by later comments made in 
essay questions, that customs were im- 
portant because they promoted a strong 
class spirit, a feeling of comradeship, a 
certain solidarity. 

11. Do you believe that the creation 
of a social fraternity and sorority at the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center would 
add to the social life of the institution? 

Since its inception the DuBois Center 
has frowned on the creation of any for- 
mal social organization. This policy 
was instituted in order to avoid petty 
discrimination of various types and so 
that the institution itself, with a small 
student body, would be the center and 


core of a democratic social program. 
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As a, result of some agitation and pres- 
sure for a formal organization during 
recent semesters, this question was i1n- 
cluded. Our philosophy on this issue 
was sustained by a vote of 45 to 27 
against the creation of any social or- 
ganization outside the college itself. 
Interesting is the fact that many stu- 
dents out of the 65 per cent voting 
against a social fraternity here were 
fraternity or sorority members at senior 
colleges. 

12. Would you recommend the con- 
tinuation of our weekly assembly 
period ? 

One of the criticisms sometimes 
leveled at the DuBois Undergraduate 
Center is that in producing a weekly 
assembly program, or “chapel’’ period, 
we are maintaining a high-schoolism 
and, consequently, are making the jun- 
ior college student feel that perhaps, 
after all, the institution he is attending 
is simply a glorified high school. We 
were greatly surprised, theretore, to 
find that on this question the vote came 
close to being unanimous, with no fewer 
than 71 students (99%) voting for a 
continuation of the assembly period, as 
against one lone dissenting voice. 

13. Do you believe that our guid- 
ance-advisory program would be 
strengthened 1f each student were re- 
quired to confer with his advisor once 
each week? 

Student guidance here is based on a 
plan whereby the student has, in addi- 
tion to his classroom instructors, a 
faculty advisor who is in close touch 
with the student academically and 
otherwise. The program has always 
been on a voluntary basis; that is, the 
student goes to see his advisor on his 
own volition or, conversely, when the 
advisor asks that he appear. Under 
this system it has been found in many 
cases that the student, for various rea- 
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sons (for example, to avoid being 
labeled an “apple polisher,” or a “hand- 
shaker”) hesitates to seek counsel on 
his own initiative. We were inter- 
ested then, in finding out whether our 
students might prefer to have student- 
advisor conferences definitely sched- 
uled as a regular, required meeting once 
each week. On this issue the vote was 
extremely close: 35 students voted 
“ves,” 37 voted “no.” It seemed, 
therefore, in order to avoid a suggestion 
of regimentation, that the present plan 
should be maintained, even though the 
voting on the point in question was 
nearly even. 

14. Do you believe that DuBois Un- 
dergraduate Center “parties” and “open 
houses,’ as you have known them, 
should be retained as part of our social 
program? 

Question 14 is closely linked with 
Numbers 11 and 12. Again the vote 
here was expected to reveal whether 
or not a social fraternity might be a 
good thing for our campus, and whether 
or not all-college social functions as 
they operate now are adequate enough 
in scope and quality to further a stu- 
dent’s social well-being. We wished 
here, too, to probe again into the mat- 
ter of high school flavor in a college 
program. We were pleased to observe 
that the tally was in keeping with re- 
lated issues, and that a second near- 
unanimous vote was polled. As in 
Number 12, the vote was a hearty 71 
to 1 in favor of perpetuation of our 
present social set up. On these three 
issues, therefore, we are fairly well 
satisfied that our basic philosophies and 
techniques have been sound and well- 
applied. 

15. If you were about to begin your 
college work over again would you, in 
the light of what you know about junior 
college education, elect to begin once 
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again at the DuBois Undergraduate 
Center? 

This question and the following two, 
we felt, would reveal in rather sharp 
focus how effective our program has 
been as a whole and, in general, what 
sort of future junior colleges might ex- 
pect once the war has ended and educa- 
tion is allowed to flourish uninhibited 
again. These last three questions 
would sum up our whole program. 

On this question the _ tabulation 
showed a stimulating and heartening 
vote of confidence in the junior college 
movement in this area. Fifty-six stu- 
dents, 78 per cent of those voting, 
checked “yes” on their questionnaires, 
while 16 voted “no.” It is interesting 
to note that many of those checking 
“no” on their sheets expressed them- 
selves as being entirely satisfied with 
many phases of their junior college edu- 
cation, but qualified this opinion with 
a statement to the effect that in certain 
highly technical or specialized fields 
an unbroken, four-year tenure in a se- 
nior college would in their estimation 
be desirable. 

16. Having been a junior college 
student yourself, are you sufficiently 
wmpressed with the benefits of junior 
college training that you would con- 
sider sending your own children to such 
an educational institution? 

Here were students who had at- 
tended both a junior and a senior col- 
lege. It was likely that their own chil- 
dren would see college some day. 
Would it be, then, a junior college first ? 
As closely related as the issues involved 
in Questions 15 and 16 were the opin- 
ions voted by students. The tally here 
proved to be 79 per cent affirmative, 
with 57 students voting “yes” as op- 
posed to 15 negatives. 

17. Generally speaking, did you find 
more happiness as a student at the 


DuBois Undergraduate Center than at 
the institution where you continued 
your college work? 

This question was placed on our list 
because we believe that, in general, stu- 
dent happiness is an outgrowth of 
many factors: Success in academic 
pursuits; success in student activities; 
compatible living conditions; pleasant 
relationships with fellow students and 
faculty members. On this question 
the student was asked to check one of 
three blocks: “yes,” “no,” or “no dif- 
ference.” Students voting “yes” on 
the question numbered 30, 17 checked 
“no” on their questionnaire, while 25 
indicated that in their opinion there 
had been no appreciable difference. 
All in all, then, only 17 students out 
of the 72 voting had found a happier 
existence at a senior college. If we can 
continue to make 76 per cent of our 
students happy, satisfied, and reason- 
ably successful in their work during 
their first two years in college then, we 
feel, our program has been moderately 
successful. 


Resume of Essay Opinions 


The first of the essay-type questions, 
in which original student opinion was 
solicited, asked the student to indicate 
“three things he liked best about his 
education at the DuBois Undergraduate 
Center.” From this, and the alterna- 
tive question which followed directly, 
we hoped to get student opinion which 
would be altogether free of institution- 
inspired questions. Apparently the 
factor best liked by the majority of the 
students polled was student-faculty re- 
lationships. Again and again this par- 
ticular part of our program was praised 
by students; it indicates to us that here 
the junior college has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the senior college not only 
from a standpoint of size alone, but 
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rather with respect to the type of in- 
structor ordinarily found in the junior 
college. 

In direct relationship to the foregoing 
comment was the student opinion con- 
cerning “family feeling,” the feeling of 
“belonging” to an institution, which 
appeared in many questionnaires. 
Here, of course, the small college has a 
great advantage in promoting co- 
herence among its constituents as op- 
posed to the impersonal large univer- 
sity, but size alone, on the other hand, 
could not possibly build up this atmos- 
phere. It was pointed out, too, that 
with a closely-knit group it is possible 
to promote an integrated subject mat- 
ter program with a definite carry-over 
from one classroom to another. 

Another item listed by students as be- 
ing well liked was: The tendency of 
the junior college to develop academic 
initiative. This is possible largely as 
a result of the junior college’s em- 
phasis on the individual student. 
When an instructor can spend a great 
amount of time and effort on his stu- 
dents as individuals, it is only natural 
that he should find it possible to inspire 
a great deal of academic interest in his 
field, an academic interest which leads 
to student activity beyond the bounds 
of ordinary academic pursuits and 
kindles a spark of initiative which 
builds up as the student grows more 
mature. 

“Small classes” appeared frequently 
on the questionnaires; it has been the 
philosophy of our junior college that 
the ideal number of students per class 
is from 10 to 20, with 20 as the abso- 
lute top, and with 15 as the probable 
ideal. Directly related to this issue is 
another student comment praising the 
junior college for a “more intensive 
and complete coverage of material.” 
Where the class is deliberately limited 


in size this is a natural outgrowth of 
the limitation. 

“A close check on academic attain- 
ment” appeared on the list of comments. 
This is possible in the junior college 
because of the generally efficient func- 
tioning of the advisory system. In ad- 
dition, at the DuBois Undergraduate 
Center, the policy of issuing grades in- 
dicating student progress every four 
weeks, with only the final grade serving 
as a permanent score on the student’s 
record, is followed. At all times dur- 
ing the semester, therefore, the student 
is cognizant of his class standing. 
Finally, through small classes, the stu- 
dent is usually aware of his academic 
progress through comparison of his 
own performance with that of his fel- 
low students. 

The items listed here have been con- 
cerned largely with academic attain- 
ment. Naturally the social program 
and student activities were mentioned 
many times by students polled, but in 
our estimation this matter has been 
adequately covered in foregoing ques- 
tions. 

Some of the opinions expressed on 
the other side of this particular issue— 
the factors the student liked least about 
our college—have been incorporated 
into the main body of the report. De- 
spite the generally excellent quality of 
student-faculty relationships, some crit- 
icism was received to the effect that 
perhaps the faculty interested itself too 
much in student affairs. This is al- 
ways an obvious danger in a closely- 
knit organization. In line with the 
foregoing criticism is one concerned 
with the “typing” of students by the 
faculty as a whole; that is, once it has 
been decided that a student is of a cer- 
tain calibre, it is sometimes difficult for 
that individual to rid himself of this 
classification. Again, in a small, well- 
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acquainted faculty, this is a danger 
often resulting from “shop talk” as a 
topic of conversation, with opinions 
being passed on. Still another related 
criticism came from a student who 
wrote that the guidance system “wrap- 
per itself lovingly around the student’s 
social as well as academic life.” 
Probably the item mentioned most in 
connection with this question, however, 
had to do with a previously-mentioned 
point—the difficulty a student experi- 
enced in effecting a smooth juncture 
between the second and third years of 
college. For those entering large col- 
leges, there 1s sometimes a sudden and 
abrupt change in educational tech- 
niques. In the case of students enter- 
ing smaller institutions this same 
handicap usually will not appear. Of 
course there are two sides to this par- 
ticular issue. In some instances the 
close attention a student receives during 
his first two years of work will estab- 
lish proper study habits and will equip 
him to pursue his academic work suc- 
cessfully during his last two years of 
college regardless of the type of in- 
struction he may meet. In short, the 
junior college system should be able to 
promote an academic maturity which 
should not be subject to any great 
damage by any change of techniques, 
but judging by some of our replies we 
have at times failed in this endeavor. 


General Conclusions 


To sum up the results of our survey 
in one encompassing statement, it 
might be said that our self-investiga- 
tion has, in general, served to satisfy us 
on the successful accomplishment of 
certain of our educational objectives, 
and conversely, to alert us to the danger 
of an inadequate performance in pur- 
suance of other objectives in which suc- 
cessful attainment has been taken too 


much for granted. We await with 
keen anticipation the resumption of a 
flourishing “normal” college program 
after the war in which we may attempt 
to profit fully from our glance into 
the mirror of student opinion. 





The municipal junior college has 
demonstrated that there is a place of 
usefulness for it in the educational 
scheme, and one much larger than has 
as yet been allowed to it in Texas, and 
larger also than it is now capable of 
filling, though there are among the 
twenty-two some which have attained 
to a high degree of excellence, in both 
their liberal arts and vocational train- 
ing departments. The higher ambi- 
tion which they seem to be manifesting 
is feasible, and they should be encour- 
aged in seeking to attain to it. The 
long-range purpose should be, as 
doubtless it is, to make the freshman 
and sophomore courses in liberal arts 
studies the exclusive province of the 
junior colleges, restricting them to 
those levels. — Editorial in Dallas 
(Texas) News. 





The academy met the needs not met 
by the Latin grammar school, just as 
the junior college is meeting the needs 
not met by the university. The char- 
acteristics of the junior college are as 
follows: First, it serves a diversity of 
students ; second, it maintains a flexible 
program ; third, it is a local institution 
with a strongly practical bent.—Frank 
N. Freeman, University of California. 





Junior colleges have’ beckoned to 
business education and, in many in- 
stances, are developing business depart- 
ments of outstanding merit.—L. L. 
Jones, in Business Education World. 
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Work As Education 


W. ADELBERT REDFIELD 


ORK IS THE vital juice of democ- 
W vacy: where physical labor is 
despised, democracy is not possible.”? 
These words might have been taken to 
epitomize the idea underlying the new 
labor program adopted two years ago 
at Southern Union College, Alabama. 
In what we have perhaps immodestly 
labeled our “laboratory for democracy” 
we have attempted to deal with work as 
education, seeking to build wholesome 
attitudes toward and to inspire healthy 
participation in work for the sake of 
both the individual and the group as a 
whole. 

Because ours is an institution which 
provides opportunity for young people 
to work a part of their expenses, stu- 
dent labor has had a prominent place in 
the total life of the college. It was 
not until the beginning of the 1942 
term, however, that a departure was 
made from the traditional method of 
administering the labor program. The 
initial suggestions for a change were 
made by the students themselves. The 
policy now in operation emerged in re- 
sponse to a real need. 

Profiting by recent emphases on 
“work experience” in the educational 
process, and borrowing something from 
the technique of the “work camp” idea, 
the new program endeavors to secure 
the maximum vocational, avocational, 
and character values from work. The 
whole idea is the result of a thorough 
study by students and faculty members 
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of the traditional student labor of the 
school, with the aim of making the work 
meaningful to the students and placing 
the labor program on an entirely demo- 
cratic basis. The plan adopted has 
proved eminently successful. 

For convenience, work has been di- 
vided into two categories, basic and 
vocational. Basic labor is made neces- 
sary by reason of persons living to- 
gether under conditions approximating 
a normal home. In dormitory life this 
translates into the cleaning of halls and 
bathrooms, the serving of meals in the 
dining room, the washing of dishes, 
and other home duties. (Because the 
cooking of meals requires so much time 
it is classified as vocational labor.) 

All basic work is on a voluntary 
basis. Committees representing facul- 
ty members and students who live in the 
dormitories divide the various tasks 
into individual jobs which are assigned 
to all dwelling on the campus. Most 
of the work is done under a system of 
rotation so that no one performs the 
same task continually. Students and 
faculty members living off the campus 
are assumed to have their own basic 
labor at home. 

Vocational labor itself is of two 
kinds. The first is that created by the 
fact of the group being together in an 
educational institution. This work in- 
cludes janitor service, library assist- 
ance, faculty assistance, and office work. 

The second division of vocational 
labor includes a more varied list: the 
work in the kitchen ; any summer labor 
in canning, preserving, and dehydrating 





1 Quoted by permission from World With- 
out End by Stoyan Pribichevich (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, 1939), p. 299. 
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foods ; and the operation of various in- 
dustrial vocational projects, including 
broommaking, broiler raising, wood 
carving, dairying, and _ gardening. 
Operation of the last-named group of 
projects results in the creation of a 
product or the furnishing of a service 
which brings some financial return to 
help pay part of the cost of operation 
or to produce an actual profit. 


To insure the maintenance of high - 


standards, all vocational labor is super- 
vised by members of the faculty. The 
supervisor has a relationship to the 
student which resembles that of a 
coach. Within each project as much 
responsibility as possible is put upon 
the students themselves. Original and 
creative suggestions are encouraged. 

A feature of the general democratic 
procedure on the campus is the periodic 
joint student-faculty meetings to eval- 
uate the total college program. Similar 
meetings are held from time to time 
throughout the year wherein students 
and faculty members meet together to 
analyze and study what has been ac- 
complished in regard to the work pro- 
gram. Reports are given for each 
project and suggestions are made for 
improvement. 

Originally it was planned that each 
of the remunerative projects would be 
organized in the framework of a pro- 
ducers’ cooperative. Conditions ren- 
dered this inadvisable. However, since 
records are kept of expenditures (in- 
cluding scholarship credits allowed for 
student labor) and income, the whole 
group is informed in the joint meeting 
on labor regarding the margin of profit 
or loss in each project. This informa- 
tion has created more interest in the 
projects individually. The meetings 
themselves have the effect of building 
an esprit de corps within the whole 
campus family. 


This department of the life of the col- 
lege is directed by a joint labor com- 
mittee made up of representatives of 
the faculty and the student body. This 
committee operates through a work co- 
ordinator who is responsible for seeing 
that the cooperative efforts of super- 
visors and students are yielding the 
finest results both in the labor program 
and in the lives of individuals. 

In the spring of 1942 a grant of 
$3,325 from the Alden Fund for Vo- 
cational Education made possible the 
establishment of several of the projects 
which have been mentioned. For more 
than a year the broiler raising plant 
was kept in operation at full capacity. 
Now the plant is used in producing 
eggs for a local hatchery. The pur- 
chase of four acres of excellent bottom 
land adjoining the campus increased the 
garden facilities of the college so that 
arealcontribution has been made toward 
the national effort for increasing food- 
stuffs. A market has been found for 
all the brooms that have been produced. 
In the wood-carving department, pins 
and other artistic articles have been 
finished and sold. 

As far as possible, assignments of 
vocational labor are made according to 
the choice of the students, but the right 
is reserved to make assignments to sec- 
ond and third choices if necessary. It 
is a policy to try to give as many dif- 
ferent kinds of vocational experience as 
possible. No type of labor is exalted— 
it gives one as much status to sweep 
floors as to do typing or other “white 
collar” work. 

Experience has shown that the new 
work program is educationally sound 
and vocationally valuable. Work ina 
common enterprise develops social 
values that cannot be learned from 
books. The dignity of labor tends to 
become part of the warp and woof of 
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life. In a community like this, the 
really successful person is the one 
whose labor is most carefully and skill- 
fully done, whether the work be mere 
routine or something creative. So 
should it be in the daily experience 
outside of college. 

The ultimate aim is more than merely 
furnishing a means to help the student 
exchange the capital of his labor in part 
payment of his college expenses, 1m- 
portant as this may be. Persons are 
not merely preparing to live in the fu- 
ture, they are consciously living in a 
golden now. Perhaps this venture, and 
similar ones elsewhere, point out the 
need for a revision in the formula by 
which the college graduate in a democ- 
racy may be judged to be educated. 
Unless he is able to imbibe something 
of “the vital juice of democracy” as he 
drinks at the fountain of learning, he 
may be considered a partial illiterate. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Extensive and detailed statistical 
data on libraries and library services in 
351 junior colleges are included in the 
105-page College and University Li- 
brary Statistics 1939-40 recently issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. In- 
formation on book stock, circulation, 
hours open, staff, and finances are re- 
ported for each of the institutions by 
name. A few significant summaries 
are given below. 

Number of books added during the 
year was 197,844, giving a total book 
stock of 2,744,274 volumes or an aver- 
age of 7,818 for each junior college. 
The libraries of the four-year colleges 
and universities added during the year 
2.8 books per student, the teachers col- 
leges 2.2 books per student, and the 
junior colleges 1.8 books per student. 


Circulation for home use was re- 
ported as 3,134,659 in the junior col- 
leges, or an average of 8,931 per insti- 
tution. Circulation of reserved books 
was 2,138,986, or an average of 6,094 
per institution. 

For the universities and colleges 
there is an average of one member of 
the library staff for each 173 students; 
for professional and technical schools 
the ratio is 1 to 167; for teachers col- 
leges, 1 for 233; for normal schools, 1 
for 184; for junior colleges, 1 for 202. 

Funds totaling $1,062,053 for the 
operation of junior college libraries 
were obtained in 1939-40 from the fol- 
lowing sources: Institutional allocation, 
$912,197; endowment and gifts, $66,- 
751; library fees, $47,190; other 
sources, $35,915. 

The total amount spent per junior 
college student during the year was 
$8.75, of which $4.73 was for staff 
salaries, $3.14 was for books, period- 
icals, and binding, and $0.88 for other 
purposes. 

A measure of library support fre- 
quently used is the ratio of library oper- 
ating expenditures to total institutional 
costs for current expenses. For uni- 
versities and colleges this ratio was 3.8 
per cent ; professional and technological 
schools, 2.3 per cent ; teachers colleges, 
4.7 per cent; normal schools, 4.2 per 
cent; and junior colleges, 4.3 per cent. 

Libraries of fewer than 10,000 vol- 
umes were reported by 269 junior col- 
leges; from 10,000 to 24,999 volumes 
by 65 junior colleges; from 25,000 to 
49,999 volumes by 8 junior colleges; 
and 104,000 volumes by one institution, 
Muskegon Junior College, Michigan. 

Only 114 junior college libraries re- 
port more than one staff member. Of 
these, 94 have two or three staff mem- 
bers; 18 have from 4 to 10; and two 
have from 11 to 20. 
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Teaching Philosophy in the Junior College 


ORVIL F. MYERS 


T HIS Is a partial and preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy in the Junior 
College. The statements which are 
presented here are brief and made pri- 
marily for the purpose of making clear 
to the members of the Committee of the 
Philosophical Association, as well as to 
other readers, the viewpoint and back- 
ground thought in the minds of the 
members of the Junior College Com- 
mittee as they prepare the sections of 
the report which are specifically con- 
cerned with the problems of teaching 
philosophy in the junior college. 








Orvit F. Myers is chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Philosophy in the 
Junior College, which was appointed by 
President Harbeson of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges in January 1943. 
The committee works in cooperation with the 
Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy 
of the Committee on the Role of Philosophy 
in Higher Education—a committee of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

The Junior College Committee has under- 
taken the following five items of study as its 
task: (1) The place of the junior college in 
the present American educational scheme; 
(2) The general character of junior college 
education, with particular attention given to 
terminal education; (3) The objectives of 
junior college education; (4) Methods of 
teaching philosophy in the junior college, with 
primary emphasis on methods to be used in 
teaching terminal courses in philosophy ; and, 
(5) A statement as to the content of philoso- 
phy courses to be offered in junior colleges, 
with primary consideration given to the de- 
velopment of terminal courses in philosophy. 
This preliminary report covers the first three 
items of this list. 

The membership of the Junior College 
Committee, in addition to Mr. Myers, is as 
follows: Stephen R. Deane, Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, Maine; Ralph W. Erickson, Hib- 
bing Junior College, Minnesota; and Harry J. 
Ruja, Compton Junior College, California. 
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Place of the Junior College 


The junior college is a recently de- 
veloped unit of American educational 
endeavor. The junior college move- 
ment, which started a little over a gen- 
eration ago, has in the last 20 years 
been accelerated to such a degree that 
it is now recognized as the most sig- 
nificant advance in higher education 
that this, or any other nation, has wit- 
nessed in an equal period of time. The 
growth of the junior college has been 
so rapid and so widespread that educa- 
tional authorities, not less than the lay- 
men, have found difficulty in keeping 
up with it and in rendering a sound 
judgment as to its values and services 
as an institution. 

The factors which brought about the 
development of the junior college were 
those naturally manifesting themselves 
in a constantly growing society which 
moved to ever increasing complexity. 
The major factors were the natural dis- 
tribution of mental abilities, the law of 
supply and demand for educated per- 
sons, the economic conditions which 
made possible an increasing number of 
persons who could afford a measure of 
education beyond that supplied by the 
elementary and high schools of the na- 
tion, and the rise and increase of a 
number of occupations which came to 
be classed as “semiprofessional” in their 
nature and requirements. There has 
long been the feeling in America that 
the youth of the nation should be given 
higher education somewhat in propor- 
tion to individual natural ability and 
thus provide a higher cultural level for 
every occupation to the extent that the 
expenditure can be justified in terms 
of the needs of the community. This 
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is particularly true in regard to the 
matter of public education. 

There has been a growing conviction 
that public education should be both 
cultural and practical in its value to the 
student. In recent years a growing 
need has been manifested for a form of 
schooling that would provide for those 
persons whose occupational, social and 
economic level brought them somewhat 
above the training available to the high 
school graduate, yet somewhat lower 
than that provided for the university 
graduate. The obvious development, 
in recent years, of a new level of occu- 
pations—the semiprofessions—has ac- 
centuated this demand for a differen- 
tiated type of education. With this 
new occupational development there 
has come a new social and cultural out- 
look as well. This defines the semi- 
professional occupations, occupations 
which are approximately midway be- 
tween the trades and the professions 
both in their nature and their require- 
ments. These new occupations’ re- 
quire education and training above that 
available in the high school; yet they 
do not require the highly technical or 
scholarly training provided in the uni- 
versity. Some educators have called 
these occupations “terminal,” in keep- 
ing with the curricula which provides 
the training for them, but the term 
“semiprofessional” seems to have gained 
wider acceptance. 





1 The Census classification of semiprofes- 
sional occupations includes the following: 
Athletics and sports instructors, draftsmen, 
medical and dental assistants, photographers, 
radio and wireless workers and operators, 
religious workers, surveyors, technicians and 
laboratory assistants, and a large number of 
occupations found in business and industry in- 
cluding proprietors and managers, clerical 
workers, craftsmen and foremen. Typical 
semiprofessions for which curricula have 
been provided in the junior college may be 
found in Eells, W. C., Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education, Chapter VI. 


Various educational studies have in- 
formed us of the fact that there has 
been a growing number of young peo- 
ple who could not properly pursue the 
full curriculum of the university but 
who, because of their occupational am- 
bitions and cultural desires, did de- 
mand an education beyond that of high 
school. Many young people actually 
did attend a university for a period of 
time—from one to three years—in the 
hope that the study of a part of the 
university curriculum would meet their 
needs. Educators are in general agree- 
ment that students who drop out of the 
university before the completion of four 
years of study are not adequately pre- 
pared for the fullest occupational or 
social competency. The curricula of 
the university were not so designed or 
so organized as to give adequate train- 
ing if interrupted at the end of sopho- 
more or junior year. The university 
had rightly planned to attain another 
objective. The development of the 
junior college was an attempt to meet 
the needs of this group of young people, 
who were not permitted, for various 
reasons, to complete their work in the 
university. 

Accordingly, the junior college was 
established for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a sense of dignity in the worker of 
the semiprofessional level, to give him 
the training that would enable him to 
maintain full competency in his chosen 
occupation and also to enable him to 
raise his level of social and cultural 
citizenship above that he would other- 
wise have. 

For meeting this need various sugges- 
tions were made. Some sought to ex- 
tend the high school upward; others 
wished to move the university down- 
ward. Both schemes have their dif- 
ficulties—difficulties that are both edu- 
cational and psychological in nature. 
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The business of the high school was 
primarily general, giving broad back- 
grounds and skill in the fundamentals. 
The business of the university was 
highly technical and scholarly; often, 
too, its aims were remote from imme- 
diate and practical needs. The grow- 
ing differentiation increasingly mani- 
festing itself in the occupations of the 
country clearly called for a middle 
group of workers between those of the 
trades and the professions, a group 
that has been designated as the “non- 
commissioned officers of industry.” 
This in turn called for an education 
different from that provided for either 
in the high school or in the university. 
This middle group called for an edu- 
cation and a training as complete, as 
well-rounded, and as balanced as that 
provided by the professional training 
in the university ; yet it must be com- 
pleted in a shorter period of time and 
it must be of less intensive nature. 
Most junior colleges have decided upon 
a two-year period beyond the high 
school as the most desirable. This 
marks the field of the junior college as 
it exists today. 


Character of Junior College Education 


The junior college has been accepted 
and recognized as primarily a two-year 
educational institution? providing a 
differentiated educational program of 
higher education. From what has been 
said in the previous section of this re- 
port as to the place of the junior col- 
lege and the needs of its students, it is 
evident that the character of its educa- 





2 Whether the junior college will remain a 
two-year institution after the end of the war 
is a question impossible to answer at this 
time. The junior college is a flexible order, 
its program and organization has been held 
in a fluid condition. It has no rigid traditions 
to which it must adhere, it will adjust itself 
to whatever needs manifest themselves in the 
educational world when peace comes. 


tion must be differentiated from both 
that of the high school and that of the 
university. The junior college does 
not, in its primary function, seek to du- 
plicate the first two years of the univer- 
sity program, nor does it confine itself 
to a program of basic trade occupa- 
tional training. Many junior colleges 
do, however, offer courses which du- 
plicate the first two years of the uni- 
versity work. In some states this is a 
legal requirement. It is also neces- 
sary in order to offer such courses for 
those students who will later go to the 
university to complete their profession- 
al education. The primary function of 
the junior college is contained in its 
program of terminal education. A 
statement issued by the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges will per- 
haps help to clarify the meaning of this 
type of education and also indicate the 
general character of junior college edu- 
cation as a whole. This statement is 
given in part only in this report. 


1. The junior college, apart from any ad- 
ministrative details of organization, has come 
to be considered as a two-year institution, 
including within it the grade-years thirteen 
and fourteen. 

2. The junior college marks the completion 
of schooling for a large proportion of young 
people. Less than one-third of the students 
enrolled in junior colleges subsequently enter 
higher educational institutions. Moreover, 
approximately one-half of the students en- 
rolled in four-year colleges drop out of col- 
lege by the end of the second year. In view 
of these facts, the junior college should offer 
curricula in the fields of general (cultural) 
education together with occupational training 
sO organized that these curricula may be 
completed in a period of two years. 

3. The curricula of the junior college should 
be so organized as to provide courses that 
will enable the student to gain competence in 
the social, personal, and civic areas of living 
as well as in the occupational area. 

4. The junior college should offer courses 
and curricula that are adapted to the interests, 
ambitions, abilities, and levels of experience 
of the students with which it deals. Its offer- 
ing should in no way be restricted by the 
existing patterns offered in existing institu- 
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tions, either of the high school or of the 
university type. 

By general agreement and by prac- 
tice, it is believed that junior colleges 
should provide the following major 
types of curricula: 

1. Preparatory and pre-professional. Cur- 
ricula that duplicate the courses of the first 
two years of the university—both liberal arts 
and pre-professional. These are to be made 
available to any student who may have the 
qualifications and the desire to study such 
curricula, and who intend later to enter upon 
further study in the university. 

2. Occupational curricula of the terminal 
type. Curricula which shall aim primarily 
at the development of occupational skills of 
the semiprofessional level together with the 
knowledge and general cultural background 
associated with such semiprofessional life 
patterns. 

3. General or cultural curricula of the 
terminal type. Terminal curricula for the 
development of social, civic, and personal 
qualifications for citizenship, but which do 
not have specific occupational content. These 
curricula to be so organized as to be com- 
pleted in a period of two years beyond the 
high school and without the expectation that 
they will be continued in any higher institu- 
tion of learning. 

It is seen from these statements that 
by “terminal curricula” is meant cur- 
ricula of either occupational or cul- 
tural type, so designed and so organized 
that a well-balanced wholeness may be 
achieved through their study in a period 
of two years. These curricula, it is 
held, should be functional and practical 
in their relationship with life, yet so 
organized and so directed as to pre- 
pare for future competence in living 
and working as well as for present use- 
fulness. This implies a program of 
education differentiated from the prep- 
aratory or lower division work of the 
university in subject-matter, in method 
of instruction, and in the nature of its 
objectives. It is also differentiated in 
a like manner from the educational pro- 
gram of the high school. There seems 
to be a growing conviction among jun- 
ior college educators that all terminal 
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occupational curricula should include 
approximately 40 per cent subject- 
matter of general educational type. 
Some junior college educators seem to 
apply the term “terminal education” to 
curricula that are only of the occupa- 
tional-training type. This, however, is 
not the prevailing use of the term. 
The term is more commonly applied to 
curricula that combine courses of the 
liberal arts and the occupational type. 


Objectives of Jumor College Education 


Additional clarity as to the character 
of junior college education and its place 
in the scheme of American education 
may perhaps be gained by reference to 
certain principles which seem to be 
useful in the construction of terminal 
curricula and terminal courses in the 
junior college. These principles, while 
given in the form of guiding principles 
in the development and organization of 
such curricula, at the same time express 
the educational objectives of junior col- 
lege education. The term “curricula” 
is used in the widest possible meaning, 
including within it not only the pro- 
gram of studies for the development of 
certain attitudes and skills, but also the 
so-called extra-curriculum program of- 
fered in the junior college. 

Because of the emergency of war, the 
objectives of the junior college have 
undergone some change. It is_be- 
lieved, however, that the following 
statement of principles expresses a 
commonly accepted core of aims sought 
by most junior colleges: 


1. All curricula of the junior college, both 
terminal and pre-professional, are to be so 
planned and organized as to give all students 
the opportunity to achieve the following un- 
derstandings and skill: 

(a) An understanding of man’s place in 
the world historically and contemporane- 
ously. (This refers to the fields of the 
social sciences and philosophy. ) 

(b) An understanding of natural phenom- 
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ena and the means by which man attempts 
to control these phenomena. (The field of 
the natural sciences, including psychology.) 
(c) An appreciation of the emotional 
and aesthetic satisfactions to be found in 
nature and through the various arts. (The 
fields of the humanities and the fine arts.) 
(d) A knowledge of the tools which man 
requires in his thinking, his action, and his 

inquiry, including the development of a 

degree of skill in the use of these tools. 

(The fields of the languages, mathematics, 

and logic.) 

2. All vocational and occupational education 
and training included in the terminal program 
of the junior college should seek to develop 
competency (a) in the practical knowledge, 
the principles of practice, and the general na- 
ture of the occupational field; and, (b) ina 
practicable and salable skill in this occupa- 
tional field which will enable the student to 
enter and hold a position with capacity for 
improvement and promotion in this field. 

3. All courses and curricula of the junior 
college are to be so organized as to provide 
students of capacity and sufficient understand- 
ing and training an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of creative activity and expression of 
initiative, in order to insure the future 
progress of the nation. 


There are certain other guiding prin- 
ciples useful in the construction of 
junior college curricula and courses 
which do not express objectives so 
much as they manifest a prevailing 
practice. These, perhaps, will give ad- 
ditional understanding of the place and 
function of the junior college. 


1. Terminal junior college courses, insofar 
as possible, should be designed in a manner 
to require no prerequisites and no following 
courses. Each course should be complete in 
itself. Wherever possible, courses should be 
one semester in length. 

2. Terminal courses should be differentiated 
from those of both the high school and the 
university to conform to the philosophy of 
terminal junior college education, and to meet 
the requirements of students for adequate 
education and training in a period of two 
years. 

3. All terminal courses should be so ad- 
justed as to give full consideration to the 
abilities, the background of understanding, 
the experience, interests, and ambitions of the 
student. The content of the courses, the 
method of instruction, the level of understand- 
ing which is demanded, the course objectives 
sought, must be matched to these conditions. 
This statement calls attention to the fact that 


junior college teaching is today recognized 
as a differentiated type of instruction which 
requires specialized training. 

4. The textbooks for terminal courses 
should be specifically designed for junior col- 
lege use. The choice of subject matter, its 
application to life situations, its functional 
approach, must be constantly in the thought 
of those that prepare such textbooks. 

5. Terminal courses and curricula are to be 
organized and developed in the closest possible 
relationship with the living requirements of 
the present and future community (insofar as 
these are known) with respect to the social, 
civic, personal, appreciative, and occupational 
phases of human living. The nature of these 
requirements are to be learned through com- 
munity surveys, industrial and business sur- 
veys, and through cooperative committees 
composed of key community persons and 
faculty personnel. All methods of research 
and inquiry are to be used to gain the 
knowledge that will insure the integration 
of courses and curricula with the demand of 
human living. 

To some readers these principles 
and objectives will perhaps seem as ap- 
plicable and as necessary to university 
and secondary education as to that of 
the junior college level. This is as it 
should be if American education is to 
be integrated and unified in purpose. 
The one distinction which these prin- 
ciples have when applied to the junior 
college is that these ends are to be ac- 
complished in a period of two years of 
college education. This differentiates 
the program of education in the junior 
college to a marked degree. Such a 
program is not as broad or as technical 
as that of the university, nor does it 
aim at the achievement of technical 
scholarship. But the junior college 
does attempt, within its time allotment, 
to provide as effective and as well- 
balanced an offering as possible for 
those individuals whose interests and 
ambitions place them within the semi- 
professional area of occupations and liv- 
ing. This pattern of occupational dif- 
ferentiation is quite apparent in our 
present society, and it is for this group 
that the junior college has been de- 
veloped. 
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Trades Training Program in a Rural State 
KNOX M. BROOM 


A= FOUR YEARS of concentrated 
effort, the Mississippi public junior 
colleges have developed a statewide 
plan for making trades training avail- 
able to youth in the rural districts of 
Mississippi. The plan would distribute 
the trades training departments and 
equipment among public junior col- 
leges in rural areas throughout the 
state, instead of concentrating them in 
the equivalent of two trade schools, 
thus breaking from the normal pattern 
for such training. The Mississippi 
State Legislature looks with favor upon 
the plan, and has doubled its appropri- 
ation for such work. 


Historical Background 


Within the first 15 years of legal 
sanction, the Mississippi public junior 
colleges have established themselves in 
popular favor through approved and 
recognized services maintained within 
the means of the low income group. 
This was made possible by long-range 
planning, zoning the state for location 
and development of new junior colleges, 
cooperation between related agencies, 
and coordinated efforts through a cen- 
tral office at the state capital. 

The basic law authorizing public 
junior colleges in Mississippi provided 








Knox M. Broom is Mississippi State 
Supervisor of Junior Colleges, a position 
which he has held since 1928. This year he is 
on temporary leave of absence, acting as Chief 
of the Training Division of the War Man- 
power Commission for the State of Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Broom received his A.B. degree 
from Millsaps College and his A.M. from the 
University of Chicago. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and is Secre- 
tary of the Mississippi Junior College Associ- 
ation. 


for upgraded vocational training in 
specific fields just as definitely as pro- 
vision was made for achieving academic 
respectability among other institutions ; 
but public opinion regarding the tradi- 
tional value of academic credits re- 
stricted their development altogether 
too much to the pattern of the liberal 
arts colleges. Therefore, neither pub- 
lic opinion nor financial support would 
permit a more rapid development of 
the Service Trades Training Programs. 

The lack of this type of instruction, 
other than in agriculture, home making, 
and business and commerce, does not 
mean that the junior colleges failed to 
recognize the expressed intent of the 
legislature in regard to trade services 
and upgraded vocational training—but 
such programs called for a capital out- 
lay beyond their means, and for ad- 
justments in the state plan for voca- 
tional education. 

Industry has expanded rapidly, how- 
ever, since these junior colleges were 
founded 15 years ago; the demand for 
trained employees has greatly in- 
creased; Federal agencies have sprung 
up to meet this demand when it was not 
met by the schools; and finally Pearl 
Harbor was attacked and we were in a 
World War without trained personnel 
for modern mechanized warfare. Then 
public opinion, including even school 
authorities, suddenly became aware of 
the need for trade services, and up- 
graded vocational training as a part of 
our public educational program. 

In 1940 the Mississippi public junior 
colleges undertook to do something 
definite about this phase of their train- 
ing program, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing organized plan of procedure: 
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1. A brief on regional centers for upgraded 
and expanded vocational training was pre- 
sented to the State Board for Vocational 
Education and approved, and the brief au- 
thorized to be presented to the National 
Legislative Committee of the American Vo- 
cational Association. 

2. Representatives from the Mississippi 
public junior colleges attended the first sum- 
mer laboratory ever held in this country ex- 
clusively for junior college teachers, held at 
Peabody College in the summer of 1940. 
This was followed by the first National Ter- 
minal Education Laboratory at Peabody Col- 
lege for junior college teachers in the summer 
of 1941. In all, representatives from Missis- 
sippi junior colleges have participated in five 
national terminal education laboratories. 

3. The regular session of the Mississippi 
legislature of 1942 appropriated $60,000 for 
the vocational programs in the public junior 
colleges. This stimulated an expansion of 
65,000 square feet of additional shop space 
and an investment of $357,000 in shops and 
equipment. 

4. The Natonal Youth Administration was 
abolished; its equipment was thrown into 
liquidation, and from this source the junior 
colleges acquired, on loan, trades training 
equipment valued at more than a quarter of a 
million dollars, with applications pending for 
approximately a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of additional equipment. 

5. Reports from the Veterans and Civilian 
Rehabilitation Directors show that 80 per 
cent of their clients have had to be sent out 
of the state for training because of a lack of 
training facilities within the state. Sixty per 
cent of those who could not secure their train- 
ing in Mississippi needed work of junior 
college level or below. 


If the schools are to meet the obvious 
needs for trades training for the young 
men and women of the rural districts 
of the state, for veterans and rehabili- 
tation clients, and for the vast army of 
industrial workers returning to civilian 
life from war plants, then some definite 
statewide plan for postwar adjustments 
and training is necessary in order to 
avoid expensive duplications and per- 
mit participation both in the training 
programs and in distribution of equip- 
ment on an equitable basis. The Mis- 
sissippi public junior colleges, there- 
fore, have agreed, in broad terms, upon 
a postwar plan. 


Upon release on loan from the Fed- 
eral government of the first major 
items of equipment it became apparent 
to the junior college men that an allo- 
cation of functions on a statewide basis 
and the distribution of these functions 
among the institutions were essential 
to any serviceable and equitable dis- 
tribution of the equipment. Therefore, 
the public junior college presidents au- 
thorized their Commissioner, with the 
assistance of the State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industry, to canvass the 
need for trained employees; gather and 
analyze reports concerning the present 
holdings, interests, housing facilities, 
teaching staffs, geographic location, 
etc., of the various junior colleges ; and 
submit back to them for approval rec- 
ommendations concerning the alloca- 
tion of functions on a statewide basis, 
the distribution of these functions 
among institutions, and a detailed dis- 
tribution of available equipment on an 
equitable basis. 

As a result of this study, the Com- 
missioner submitted the following rec- 
ommendations to the public junior col- 
lege executives as a state pattern for 
officially initiating and developing gen- 
eral service shops, specific service trade 
training units, and special rehabilita- 
tion departments. These recommenda- 
tions were unanimously approved, with 
instructions to distribute accordingly 
equipment acquired through Federal 
agencies. 


Commissioner's Report 


In compliance with your instructions of 
February 28, 1944, authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Junior Colleges, with the assistance 
of the State Supervisor of Trade and Industry 
Education, to prepare and submit for approval 
a proposed distribution of equipment, we sub- 
mit herewith the following proposal : 

1. The whole philosophy behind this pro- 
posed allocation of functions is based upon a 
statewide plan of services, open to out-of- 
school trainees as well as regular students, 
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through Specific Trades and Rehabilitation 
Training Programs, and is intended to fit, as 
nearly as can be determined, the expressed 
interests of the institutions and the needs of 
the area without regard to any particular area 
involved or personalities in charge. 

2. The proposed allocation of functions is 
based upon the reported interests of each of 
the twelve public junior colleges and is in- 
tended to make available the equivalent of 
approximately two complete trade schools to 
the rural population, exclusive of munici- 
palities, through the distribution of specific 
Trades Training Units among the several in- 
stitutions, rather than the concentration of 
these trade schools in two centers, thus 
making it possible for each junior college to 
participate both in the training programs and 
in the distribution of equipment. 

3. The allocation of functions is based upon 
the present training facilities of each institu- 
tion, their expressed interests, housing facil- 
ities, instructors, and factual material concern- 
ing need for skilled employees in the several 
fields covered by the proposed training units. 

4. Only casual reference is made to the 
three existing major departments of the pres- 
ent programs—agriculture, home making, 
and business and commerce. This report 
presupposes continued development of these 
departments in each institution, including in- 
creased emphasis in: 

a. Agriculture—reforestation, soil ero- 
sion, land usage, field crops, pasture im- 
provement, cold storage, canning, dehydra- 
tion, beef and swine units, dairy, poultry. 

b. Home making—dietitians, technicians, 
hotel and cafe managers, and designers, in- 
terior decorators, etc. 

c. Business and commerce—doctor and 
dental assistants ; retail and wholesale sales- 
men; transportation, communication, and 
marketing division heads. 

5. This report assumes that each institution 
not only has improved but will continue to 
improve its General Shop situation for training 
purposes in connection with campus and com- 
munity services, which will vary somewhat 
in each area according to needs. These gen- 
eral shops will have equipment in the follow- 
ing fields, differing in the degree of develop- 
ment, probably, in each department of each 
institution : 

a. Woodworking—from a first-class 
wood-manufacturing training unit to the 
minimum necessary hand tools for service 
units—including building trades. 

Engine mechanics—from a first-class 
aviation mechanics unit to necessary service 
equipment for filling station attendants— 
including auto mechanics, truck, tractor, 
farm equipment repair, etc. 


c. Sheet metal—from a first class metal 
shop to the minimum equipment for campus 
and community service training—including 
air conditioning, etc. 

d. Hot and cold metal—from a first class 
machine shop to minimum equipment and 
tools for campus and community service— 
including isolated manipulation of particular 
machines adapted to rehabilitation training. 

e. Electrical work—from a first class 
electrical shop for motor winding, repair, 
etc., to minimum equipment for campus and 
community service _ training—including 
broadcasting, radio, and refrigeration. 

6. The recommendation for the allocation 
of Specific Trade Training Units is in no way 
intended to restrict the development of 
local interests and demands through any of 
the general shop fields for approval of Spe- 
cific Trade Training Units and/or Rehabilita- 
tion Training, but is definitely intended to 
channel the approval of any such interests as 
Specific Trade Training Shops, as herein 
allocated, through the same official sources 
and by similar procedure. 

By Specific Trades Training Shops we 
mean shops that are fully equipped and staffed 
to meet requirements for approved courses 
according to trades standards of industry for 
those returning from military service and war 
industries, and those requiring rehabilitation. 

The need for trained personnel in Missis- 
sippi justifies the following Specific Trade 
Training Units immediately. 

1. One machine shop 

2. One sheet metal shop 

3. One wood manufacturing training unit. 
Practically any school with woodworking 
equipment might justify any or all of the 
building trades 

4. One aviation mechanics unit, 
ments, etc. 

5. Two auto mechanics training units 

6. Two radio shops 

7. Two or three electrical works, including 
motor winding, repair, refrigeration, and air 
conditioning 

8. Business and commerce departments. 
Practically any school would find opportunity 
in this field with two or three developing de- 
partments in retail and wholesale selling, 
transportation, communication, marketing, 
etc. 

9. Two diversified occupations programs 

The proposed distribution of training units 
among the various institutions, if approved, 
would be on the distinct understanding that 
a sincere effort would be made on the part 
of each institution to develop and cause to 
function the specific training services under- 
taken, and that upon failure to do so they 
would release the equipment to some other 
center interested in the undertaking. 


instru- 




















OES THE INCREASED expectation of 
life characteristic of the twentieth 
century justify a longer period of edu- 
cation in preparation for that life? 
Four years ago, in a series of confer- 
ences throughout the country and sub- 
sequently in book form, the writer pre- 
sented the following argument in favor 
of lengthening the normal period of 
general education to include the junior 
college period :* 


Concern is expressed at times over the 
effect on the life of the nation of the differ- 
ent trends which have been outlined above— 
all tending to prolong the period of prepara- 
tion prior to entrance into active employment 
and the duties and responsibilities of home 
life and citizenship. Is there not danger in 
unduly prolonging the period of adolescent 
preparation? With permanent employment 
postponed until the age of 20 or 21, marriage 
and the establishment of a home are often 
necessarily postponed two or three years 
longer. Some fear that the twentieth cen- 
tury lengthening of the period of preparation 
will be out of all proportion to the subsequent 
period of active realization. 

This fear is not well founded. It ignores 
the other side of the picture, the lengthened 
span of life for the average citizen of America 
due to improved conditions of life and health 
in the twentieth century. During this period 
the average span of life for men has been in- 
creased from 48 to 61 years; for women even 
more, from 51 to 65. 


This argument was criticized by 
some who heard it presented on the 
ground that this increased longevity 
was chiefly due to marked saving in 
infant mortality—that the span of life 
of the average high school graduate, 
the potential junior college student, had 
not increased appreciably. 

The writer recognized that this crit- 
icism was legitimate, at least in part. 
The saving in infant mortality in the 
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last forty years has been extensive. 
He recognized that this would have an 
important influence on the total “ex- 
pectation of life” as that term is used 
by the social statisticians, but he did 
not believe that it would account for 
all of it. Was it possible to separate 
increases due to improved infant mor- 
tality from increases in length of ma- 
ture life? 

Only in recent weeks has he been 
able to secure, through correspondence 
with Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, one of the best 
qualified men in this field, reliable data 
on the expectation of life of young 
men and young women, both white and 
Negro, eighteen years of age, in the 
general population at several selected 
periods from 1900 to 1941. Eighteen 
years, of course, is the typical age of 
entrance to the junior college. 

The information kindly furnished by 
Dr. Dublin is as follows: 


Year or period Male Female 
W hite 
25 ca oon ae eS 49.7 53.6 
RE ererrre 49.4 53.0 
ss eae ok see aed 48.5 51.5 
EL 655-25 dewenwetndit 47.7 50.3 
1920-29 ................ 47.5 49.2 
I oo ho eet cee 47.2 48.1 
EE 60. 24 pntmeawnenkt 44.3 46 
eres 44.0 46.0 
1900-02 ................. 43.8 45.3 
Negro 
tas 54 os ende waeeiens 41.7 44.3 
Pere 41.2 43.3 
rere eee 39.6 41.4 
SS ere ..37.4 38.6 
I on s-a 5 tego aie eee 38.2 38.3 
sh thy othe esthetics 39.6 38.3 





1W. C. Eells and others, Why Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education? Washington, D. 
C. 1941. Pp. 29-30. 
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eee 34.7 37.4 
FET Serer 35.0 37.3 
DE hckunivkeseeerads 36.3 38.0 


These data, therefore, show that the 
fundamental argument advanced in the 
paragraphs quoted above is sound, al- 
though the differences in number of 
years for young men and young 
women who have reached the typical 
junior college age are not as great as 
there indicated. White young men of 
typical gumior college age can look for- 
ward to about six years more of life 
ahead of them than could their fathers ; 
their sisters can look forward to about 
eight years more of remaining life than 
could their mothers. For Negro youth 
the corresponding increases in life ex- 
pectancy at junior college age are about 
the same, approximately seven years 
for both young men and young women. 

On the average, then, young people 
today of junior college age have some 
seven years greater expectation of life 
than did their parents. Cannot these 
young people, in increasing numbers 
and under suitable guidance, properly 
plan to use at least two of these seven 
years, less than one third of their “ex- 
tra time,” in preparing more adequately 
for a richer and fuller life in a civiliza- 
tion which is far more intricate and 
complex than that which their parents 
knew? 





PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Eugene S. Farley, President of the 
Junior College Council of the Middle 
States, is author of a thoughtful article, 
“Do Junior Colleges Have a Future?” 
which was published in the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Educational Outlook 
for May 1944. Following a discussion 
of the need for extension of publicly 
controlled junior colleges, Dr. Farley 
considers also the future of the private- 
ly controlled institutions, or, as they are 
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coming to be designated in some quar- 
ters, the “independent” institutions. 
The following quotation presents his 
judgment in this field: 


This discussion of public support may seem 
to preclude the further development of inde- 
pendent junior colleges. It is not intended 
that it should do so, for these independent 
colleges will continue to render service so long 
as our present economic and social organiza- 
tions are maintained. They will continue to 
attract students who must live away from 
home, or who wish a type of education not 
offered by local colleges. They will also in- 
troduce new practices and undertake construc- 
tive experiments. Their freedom from po- 
litical domination permits greater variations 
than are feasible in a publicly controlled sys- 
tem. To some extent the freedom of inde- 
pendent colleges protects the freedom of pub- 
lic colleges. If independent colleges are 
backward they cease to exist; if they are 
“forward-looking” and progressive they chal- 
lenge the public colleges by offering an alter- 
native schooling to young people. Their im- 
portance will not be lessened even though, 
with increased enrollment in junior colleges, 
they serve only a small proportion of the total 
enrollment. The independent junior college 
can render a service fully as valuable as that 
rendered by the independent secondary school. 
It is likely that the growth of these inde- 
pendent colleges will be less rapid than the 
growth of publicly supported colleges, but 
their value and influence cannot be judged 
by their size. 

The future of the junior college movement 
depends upon the same factors that will de- 
termine the fate of our entire civilization. A 
prolonged war will destroy the best men of 
this generation and will threaten the whole 
structure of our civilization. It is likely, 
however, that this war will cease before it 
fully destroys those who wage it. In the 
years that follow there will be need for edu- 
cation that encourages productive thinking; 
there will be need of specialized training for 
special fields; there will be need for an ex- 
tension of education into adult life. There 
can be little doubt that this relatively new 
institution, the junior college, will adapt itself 
to new conditions and expand its services. 
If it does these things it will continue to grow 
and to prosper. It is possible for these col- 
leges to render even a greater service. The 
future will be determined by the thinking of 
the people. It is imperative, therefore, that 
these colleges of the people challenge critical 
and constructive thinking in their students 
and their communities. If this is done, none 
of the problems that face us are insoluble. 
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The Instructor in the Guidance Program 


EMMA I. 


AS ONE SURVEYS the literature of 
guidance today one observes three 
emphases concerning the relation of the 
teacher to the guidance program. The 
first of these is in the direction of mak- 
ing guidance a distinct profession both 
in training and in the work done. 
Those who stress this point of view 
emphasize the fact that most instructors 
are not trained for the work of guid- 
ance and say that most faculty mem- 
bers do not have the time for guidance, 
anyway. 

The second emphasis is on the very 
close relationship of the work of the 
instructor and that of the guidance 
personnel. Those who hold this view 
recognize the distinct functions of both 
the instructor and the guidance director 
but feel that the work of each necessa- 
rily dovetails into that of the other. 

The third emphasis is that every ef- 
fective instructor is doing some guid- 
ance. In the words of Arthur J. 
Jones,’ “The best description of the 
teacher, then, is that he is the guide, 
the personal conductor, in the process 
of learning. The work of the teacher 
is primarily that of guidance.” Again, 
E. G. Williamson has said,? ‘‘Preven- 
tion of problems by performing func- 
tions implied in effective teaching is 
one of the chief personnel functions of 
teachers.” 

It is this third point of view, namely, 
the guidance which of necessity must 
be included in effective teaching, which 
is the emphasis of this article. 








EmMA I. MapnciFF is instructor of psy- 
chology and student counselor at Pfeiffer 
Junior College, North Carolina. Miss Mad- 
ciff received her B.S. degree from Lebanon 
Valley College, Pennsylvania, and her M.S. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 


MADCIFF 


The Need of Guidance 


Anyone working with college stu- 
dents is aware of their need of guidance 
along many lines. This need is made 
impressive by a report of college student 
mortality as given in U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1937, No. 113 
This report covers the results of a 
study of more than 15,000 students in 
25 universities. The author reports 
that 44 per cent of the students who en- 
tered these 25 universities in 1931 and 
1932 withdrew before receiving their 
degrees. Thirty-four per cent with- 
drew during the freshman year. What- 
ever the reasons, these withdrawals rep- 
resent much waste of time and money. 
More important is the sense of failure 
being experienced by such a large per- 
centage, nearly one-half, of college stu- 
dents. Of still greater significance for 
the purpose of this article is the fact 
that 18 per cent of the students of these 
universities left because of failure in 
their school work. 

In a nationwide study* of more than 
57,000 students who entered some 400 
junior colleges as freshmen in 1937-38, 
it was found that only 60 per cent com- 
pleted the freshman year and returned 
to the same institution as sophomores. 
Only 50 per cent graduated. Although 
we do not have the reasons for these 





1A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1930), p. 26. 

2E. G. Williamson, How To Counsel Stu- 
dents (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
1939), p. 41. | 

3J. H. McNeely, College Student Mortal- 
ity, Bulletin No. 11, 1937, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., pp. 104, 105. 

4W. C. Eells, Why Junior College Termi- 
nal Education?, Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 3,-American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D. C., 1941, p. 60. 
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withdrawals, the facts would indicate 
the need for guidance. To the extent 
that failure in college work is respon- 
sible for withdrawal of students from 
junior colleges, the instructors must 
furnish a large part of that guidance. 
In a study of scholastic failures at 
Pfeiffer Junior College, it was found 
that in 1939-40, 22 per cent of all stu- 
dents enrolled failed in one or more 
courses. In 1940-41, 21 per cent had 
failures; in 1941-42, 17 per cent; in 
1942-43, 18 per cent. These figures 
presented a challenge to the faculty. 


What Help Do Students Need? 


First, there are certain students who 
need the special guidance of the in- 
structor. One thinks immediately of 
the superior student, who is perhaps 
the most neglected student at every 
educational level. He is the truly re- 
tarded student because he must so 
often mark time while waiting for other 
students to catch up to him. He must 
be guided in such methods and into 
such study that his ability and interest 
will be challenged. Then there is the 
inferior student who, if not too in- 
ferior, could make the grade with the 
kind of special help that the instructor 
can give. There is also the student 
whose ambition exceeds his ability. 
He, too, needs educational guidance in 
using the ability he has where it will 
count. In addition to these special 
needs, students of all levels of ability 
and ambition encounter difficulties 
which in many cases could be remedied 
with the help of the instructor. 

The guidance counselor and instruc- 
tors at Pfeiffer listed the following stu- 
dent difficulties in connection with 
classroom work: Poor reading both as 
to comprehension and speed, lack of 
knowledge of how to study, insufficient 
study for mastery, lack of motivation, 
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failure to grasp meaning of questions, 
inability to express themselves, inabil- 
ity to see relationships, failure to keep 
up with daily assignments, poor Eng- 
lish background, carelessness with de- 
tails, inaccuracy. 


What Can the Instructor Do? 


As one reads this list of difficulties 
one is immediately impressed with the 
responsibility of the faculty. Surely 
effective teaching would help the stu- 
dent overcome many of these handi- 
caps. The first step in helping a stu- 
dent who is doing. unsatisfactory 
academic work is to determine the 
cause of the difficulties. The instruc- 
tor is in an especially advantageous 
position to do this. The instructor 
may observe the work of the student 
in the classroom, the frequency and 
type of his responses, the kind of prep- 
aration he makes, the consistency or 
lack of consistency in preparation, the 
kind of written reports he submits, a 
comparison of his oral and written 
work, his achievement on examinations, 
his ease or lack of it in recitation. The 
instructor is then in a position to in- 
dicate the nature of the difficulty. Soon 
the instructor comes to recognize cer- 
tain symptoms of particular difficulties. 
As a further step in diagnosing, in- 
structors may make wider use of diag- 
nostic tests in their own fields. While 
there are many of these on the market, 
others may be worked out by the in- 
dividual instructor. 

The faculty members who listed the 
difficulties given above were asked 
what guidance techniques they were 
using, both in the classroom and out- 
side the classroom. One will notice 
in the following list definite efforts to 
meet the specific needs as they were 
actually encountered. In connection 
with actual classroom work, advice was 
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given by the instructor of the course on 
how to study in that course. Junior 
college students frequently need help 
on how to take notes, how to plan their 
study, how to find source material. 
Sometimes students were shown how 
to find the answers to questions with 
open books. Suggestions on outlining 
were given. Special assignments for 
outside reports were made, giving the 
more difficult references to the superior 
students. Specific efforts to promote 
motivation were made, such as a mod- 
ern application of a mathematical prin- 
ciple. Group analysis of problems re- 
sulted from a carefully planned discus- 
sion. Personal guidance was given in 
laboratory work. Notes and sugges- 
tions were made on papers that were 
handed in. 

Outside the classroom, instructors in 
conferences with students were dealing 
directly with individual problems. In 
such conferences it is sometimes dis- 
covered that what looks like a scholastic 
problem is really an emotional one. 
Sometimes the instructor heips a stu- 
dent work out a time budget. Some- 
times he outlines a program ior the 
improvement of the student’s work. 
Frequently it is a matter of stimulation 
of motivation. 


Conclusion 


When one studies the problems 
which students face and the opportu- 
nity which the alert and sympathetic 
instructor has to help the student and 
thus prevent failure, one is certain that 
“The best description of the teacher, 
then, is that he is the guide, the per- 
sonal conductor, in the process of learn- 
ing.” It is in such a conception of the 
instructor that we shall come to think 
with William Rainey Harper that 





5 E. G. Williamson, op. cit., p. 7. 
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“Every student should be treated as if 
he were the only student in the institu- 
tion; as if the institution had been cre- 
ated to meet his case.”” What is per- 
haps more important, we shall have 
reduced the number of failures in the 
lives of young men and young women, 
and preserved to society their contribu- 
tions which but for our guidance could 
not have been made. 





STUDENTS EXCHANGED 


An interesting experiment in pro- 
moting interracial understanding took 
place last semester at Warren Wilson 
Junior College, for white students, and 
Barber-Scotia College, for Negro stu- 
dents. Both junior colleges are in 
North Carolina and are under the aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. For several days two young 
women from Barber-Scotia visited the 
Warren Wilson campus, participating 
in the classes and activities which were 
closely connected with their courses at 
Barber-Scotia. This was followed by 
a similar return visit of two young 
women from Warren Wilson to Barber- 
Scotia. 

About the visits, the student news- 
paper at Barber-Scotia commented: 
“This experience was mutually worth- 
while because the exchange was based 
on contributions and observations the 
participants could make, and the foster- 
ing of interracial understanding and 
fellowship which can be promoted be- 
tween institutions of learning. On re- 
turning to the campus, our representa- 
tives gave reports in chapel of their ex- 
periences and observations.” . . . Presi- 
dent Bannerman of Warren Wilson 
Junior College reports that the compe- 
tition at his institution was quite keen 
as to who should be selected to pay the 
return visit to Barber-Scotia. 
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In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the Junior 
College Journal in the past fourteen 
years, there are listed below a selection 
of those in the fields of Student Ac- 
tivities and Philosophy. 


Student Activities 


“Activities of Junior College Transfers,” 
L. C. Gilbert, 1:418-26 (April 1931). 

“The Yearbook of the Junior College,” 
Inez Frost, I:427-28 (April 1931). 

“Junior College Debating and Dramatics,” 
Rolland Shackson, II :139-41 (Dec. 1931). 

“Phi Theta Kappa,” Ruth Barnard, II: 
258-62 (Feb. 1932). 

“Phi Rho Pi: National Forensic Society,” 
Rolland Shackson, II :336-39 (March 1932). 

“Educational Values of Sororities,” Cather- 
ine Haugh, II :375-77 (April 1932). 

“Student Activities in Junior Colleges,” 
R. D. Chadwick, III :87-89. (Nov. 1932). 

“National Junior College Fraternities,” 
Ethlyn W. Hopkins and E. R. McGuire, III: 
134-37 (Dec. 1932). 

“The Administration of Student Activities,” 
Alfred Christensen, III:138-40 (Dec. 1932). 

“Objectives of Junior College Debating,” 
P. M. Larson, III :141-43 (Dec. 1932). 

“Student Activities in Public Junior Col- 
— Alfred Christensen, III :251-54 (Feb. 
933). 

“Debating in Mississippi Junior Colleges,” 
Ruth Boyd, IV :127-29 (Dec. 1933). 

“The Junior College Yearbook as an 
Asset,” B. E. Ellis, V1:122-26 (Dec. 1935). 

“Out-of-Class Life at Stephens College,” 
Merle Prunty, VII :64-69 (Nov. 1936). 

“Student Activity Fees in the Junior Col- 
lege. H. C. Peiffer, Jr.. VII:255-56 (Feb. 
1937). 

“Education Through Extra-Class Partici- 
ol Merle Prunty, VII :465-74 (May 

3 

“The Case For a Junior College Union,” 
Dona C. Boyle, VIII :177-78 (Jan. 1938). 

“A Junior College Dramatic Club,” O. W. 
Robinson, VIII :252-53 (Feb. 1938). 

“Student Activities in Junior Colleges,” T. 
C. Parr and Lulu E. Cummins, IX :241-42 
(Feb. 1939). 

“Honor Societies in Junior Colleges,” J. 
C. Miller, IX :534-40 (May 1939). 


“Michigan Junior College Debate League,” 
H. C. Klingbeil, X :80-82 (Oct. 1939). 

“Junior College Plays in Michigan,” H. C. 
Klingbeil, X :331-34 (Feb. 1940). 

“Junior College Sororities,” A Symposium, 
X :562-74 (May 1940). 

“Student Activities at Harrison-Stone- 
MD B. E. David, X1:385-86 (March 

“The Place of the Junior College News- 
ord J. L. Lounsbury, XII:81-84 (Oct. 

“No Faculty Sweaters Here,” A. W. 
Smith, XII :146-49 (Nov. 1941). 

“Students Make Democracy Work,” A. H. 
Proctor, XII :448-50 (April 1942). 

“The College Workbook Put to Work,” 
Egbert Lubbers, XIII :89-92 (Oct. 1942). 

“A Junior College Goes Totalitarian,” 
James Clarke, XIII :231-33 (Jan. 1943). 

“Student Activities Make Democracy 
Live,” Catherine J. Robbins, XIII :379-80 
(April 1943). 

“Student Leaders Speak Up,” Otto 
Rhoades, XIV :300-04 (March 1944). 


Philosophy 


“Philosophy in the Semiprofessional Cur- 
ricula,” O. F. Myers, III:260-63 (Feb. 
1933). 

“Place of Philosophy in the Junior College,” 
E. A. Robinson, VI :238-41 (Feb. 1936). 

“Philosophy for Semiprofessional Stu- 
dents,” O. F. Myers, VII:137-41 (Dec. 
1936). 

“A Course in Philosophy in Junior Col- 
=. Salvatore Russo, VII:257-58 (Feb. 

“A Functional Approach to Philosophy,” 
A. G. Fisk, VIII :72-76 (Nov. 1937). 

“Importance of Method in Teaching Philos- 
ea}. Ella C. Okern, VIII:134—-38 (Dec. 

“Philosophy—An_ Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivity,” S. E. Hess, IX :80-83 (Nov. 1938). 

“Philosophy and the Junior College,” F. 
S. Simoni, XI :86-89 (Oct. 1940). 

“Content and Methods in Philosophy,” 
Harry Ruja, XII :334-36 (Feb. 1942). 

“Should Philosophy be Taught in Junior 
— ?” S. R. Deane, XII :454—-56 (April 

¥ 

“The Junior College and Reflective Cours- 
San S. Kraemer, XIII:22-24 (Sept. 

“Vitalizing Philosophy in Junior College,” 
C. L. Bane, XIV :71-75 (Oct. 1943). 
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BOULDER RESOLUTIONS 


At the Regional Conference on Ter- 
minal Education held at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, in August, the following recom- 
mendations and _ suggestions were 
adopted : 


1. Approval and appreciation are expressed 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and to the Commission on Ter- 
minal Education for the four-year study 
that has been made on terminal education, 
and to the General Education Board, for 
making that study possible. 

2. All junior college administrators should 
see that their colleges are affiliated with 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

3. All administrators should make certain 
that they are receiving and reading the 
reports and other literature from the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the American Council on Education, the 
Veterans Administration, the National 
Council on Nursing, the American Voca- 
tional Association, the United States Of- 
fice of Education, the regional accrediting 
agency, the state board for vocational 
education, and all other sources of valu- 
able information on terminal education 
in the junior college. 

4. Vigorous effort must be used to secure 100 
per cent membership of the junior college 
faculty in the local, state, and national 
professional associations, and representa- 
tion in the control of these organizations 
should be secured and utilized, to the end 
that education may be advanced and the 
junior college program be adequately 
understood by all. 

5. Terminal vocational and technical curric- 
ula should be determined by the needs 
of the local area to be served and such a 
program forwarded through the organiza- 
tion and use of advisory committees rep- 
resenting all the interests involved. 

6. While recognizing that it has been neces- 
sary during the war period to engage in 
narrow job training, renewed emphasis 
in the postwar period should be placed 
upon a broader program of terminal edu- 
cation providing social sensitivity and 
civic efficiency, as well as _ vocational 
proficiency. 

7. Careful attention should be given to se- 
curing for junior colleges a reasonable 














proportion of government surplus educa- 
tional materials that will be needed in the 
postwar period for conducting an ade- 
quate program of terminal education. 
These materials include motion picture 
machines, sound recording devices, shop 
machinery and equipment, and many other 
items that will be available. 

8. Junior college officials should cooperate 
with the Veterans Administration in sim- 
plifying procedure for administering the 
educational program of returning veter- 
ans. 

9. The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and various other organizations 
should use every effort to see that Federal 
funds for education are channeled through 
and administered by the established state 
and local educational agencies inasmuch 
as a dual system of education in the 
United States is unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable. 

10. The junior colleges should solicit the co- 
operation of the teacher education institu- 
tions in providing an appropriately trained 
supply of teachers who are capable of 
participating in and contributing to an 
adequate program of terminal education. 

11. The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges should take steps toward affiliating 
with the National Education Association. 





IOWA STANDARDS 


New standards for the accreditation 
of public junior colleges in Iowa have 
been adopted by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Commit- 
tee on Secondary School and College 
Relations. 

Prior to the school year 1927, stand- 
ards for Iowa public junior colleges 
were set up by the Intercollegiate 
Standing Committee, which consisted 
of the registrar and one faculty member 
from each of the following state schools: 
Iowa State College, The State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

Since 1927, when a state law was 
passed placing the responsibility for 
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standards for junior colleges and their 
inspection upon the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the Intercolle- 
giate Standing Committee and the de- 
partment of public instruction have co- 
operated in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards. 

In 1941, the Intercollegiate Standing 
Committee requested that the depart- 
ment of public instruction assume full 
responsibility for standards and for the 
approval of teachers and _ courses, 
promising their continued support and 
cooperation in carrying on the work. 
This plan has been adopted. The In- 
tercollegiate Standing Committee 
agreed to act as an advisory committee 
to the junior colleges in regard to their 
curricula, keeping the colleges fully in- 
formed regarding the credits that will 
be accepted toward the fulfillment of 
definite requirements for specific 
courses in these colleges. 

By action of the Iowa State Board of 
Education in 1943, the Intercollegiate 
Standing Committee was replaced by 
the Committee on Secondary School 
and College Relations—a combination 
of the old Board on Secondary School 
Relations and the Intercollegiate Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Under the reorganization plan, a sub- 
committee composed of Registrar 
Marshall R. Beard of the Iowa State 
Teachers College and Dean Harry K. 
Newburn of the University of Iowa 
will carry on relations with the junior 
colleges—through the state department 
for the public junior colleges and di- 
rectly with the non-public junior col- 
leges. 

The new standards cover the follow- 
ing features: Definition, junior college 
as a local institution, admission require- 
ments, work offered, faculty, load of an 
instructor, standards of work, library, 
laboratory equipment, catalog and an- 
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nouncements, admission of high school 
students to junior college classes, extra- 
curricular activities, guidance and per- 
sonnel services, and miscellaneous. 





NEW YORK REGENTS’ PLAN 


In his annual report as chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York, Ordway Tead dis- 
cusses the plan of the State Board of 
Regents for the organization of insti- 
tutes of junior college grade. Follow- 
ing is an extract from his report: 


The other major phase of the Regents’ re- 
port has to do with the development of Insti- 
tutes of Applied Arts to be organized, built 
and maintained by the State at strategic 
points throughout the State. The proposal 
now carries with it a request for eleven such 
Institutes for New York City. Of these, 
seven are planned for administration and con- 
duct under the supervision of the Board of 
Education; and these two-year post-high 
school Institutes would presumably offer gen- 
eral academic work as well as advanced trade 
school practice. The other four of these In- 
stitutes would be administered by the Board 
of Higher Education. Presumably one such 
Institute would be affliated with each of our 
four colleges and would thus be located in 
four of the boroughs of the city under a dean 
reporting to the president of the college in 
that borough. 

These Institutes bear a striking resem- 
blance, in the educational policy which they 
propose, to the junior colleges which are more 
familiar in other parts of the country. In 
other words, they would be a two-year ter- 
minal college offering in which one-half of 
the work would be in liberal arts subjects 
and one-half in a variety of semi-professional 
and semi-technical vocational studies looking 
to occupations which are characteristically in 
demand in this locality. The plan calls for 
the entire support of these Institutes by the 
State but the Regents have proposed that the 
general trustee oversight of the four affliated 
with the municipal colleges be allocated to 
our Board. Thus, under certain broad pre- 
scriptions as to their educational purpose, the 
Institutes would be given a substantial mea- 
sure of autonomy to work out details of educa- 
tional practice and to offer vocational courses 
suited to the special needs of New York City 
young people. 

The State Legislature has already approved 
the proposal in principle by authorizing the 
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acceptance of sites for the Institutes and 
there is a strong presumption that the pro- 
gram will be under way in the next two or 
three years. If the State decides to extend its 
higher educational program in some such 
manner as this, it would surely be a prudent 
and effective development of our responsibil- 
ities to welcome the introduction of these 
Institutes and to affirm our willingness to add 
to our duties by their general oversight. 
Since this would achieve the adding of a two- 
year college educational opportunity for some- 
where around 8,000 high school graduates, 
now unprovided for, this would represent a 
highly significant addition to the total collegi- 
ate resources of our city and one to be en- 
couraged and welcomed. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


Frederick E. Bolton, Research Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University 
of Washington, is author of an article, 
“Suggestions for the Postwar Develop- 
ment of Junior Colleges,” in the Uni- 
versity’s College of Education Record. 
Significant extracts are quoted below: 


There is no other educational institution 
which has had such a phenomenal growth in 
the last two decades. This is an indication 
of the approval of the idea of the junior col- 
lege as the people’s college. .. . 

Because of these community needs and de- 
sires and because of the flexibility of the 
junior colleges, these institutions will respond 
more readily than the old-line colleges with 
their traditional curricula. Many adjust- 
ments to meet postwar needs will be provided 
by the junior colleges. Judging from pre- 
war trends and also from many activities re- 
ported from various junior colleges at present, 
the postwar junior college will pzesent pat- 
terns quite different from the old-line aca- 
demic college and even quite different from the 
junior colleges of a decade ago. They will 
not be all alike, but each one will have an 
individuality growing out of the demands of 
its community environment. This diversity 
will be an index of the vitality of the various 
institutions and also of this class of colleges 
as a whole... 

A widespread belief is that, in the imme- 
diate postwar years, there will be an unusual 
demand for junior colleges, especially of the 
technical and vocational type. ... 

The State of Washington has issued the 
invitation and the challenge to the junior col- 
leges through the law of 1941. The funds 
provided at the time were meager, to be sure, 
but my prediction is that the State will be 
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generous if the communities do their part. 
The junior colleges in the State are inade- 
quately housed and too meagerly equipped. 
The communities should show that they re- 
alize and appreciate the great value of having 
an institution of higher education at their 
doors. From a purely financial standpoint 
a college with 200 students is worth $100,000 
a year to any community. Though the edu- 
cational and spiritual values cannot be mea- 
sured in dollars and cents, the values are im- 
measurably greater. 

Washington has recognized the strategic 
position of the junior colleges in vocational 
education. The statute enacted in 1941 which 
gave, for the first time, a legal basis for state 
financing of junior colleges, fixed the amount 
of state aid at $75 annually per student in 
academic courses, and at $100 annually per 
student in vocational courses. This places a 
very definite premium upon encouraging voca- 
tional courses. The legislators foresaw the 
need of state-aided vocational schools at the 
college level and recognized that there were 
then no such schools in the State. 

If the communities and the faculties in the 
present junior colleges have vision and ag- 
gressiveness they can head off the establish- 
ment of a separate system of vocational col- 
leges. Undoubtedly, if the present junior 
colleges give a good account of their steward- 
ship the legislature will deal generously with 
them. The faculties should provide needed 
vocational courses and the local communities 
should provide adequate buildings, equipment 
and teaching staff. The state and the local 
ce should provide the funds for the 
staff. ... 

One of the great difficulties in the establish- 
ment and support of junior colleges has been 
the question of whether they are a part of 
the public school system or a part of higher 
educational institutions. Each state should 
settle that decisively and either classify them 
as public schools or as higher educational 
institutions. If they are public schools they 
should be financed jointly by the state and the 
local junior college districts in precisely the 
same way as elementary schools and high 
schools. If they belong with the higher edu- 
cational institutions their maintenance should 
be secured on a state-wide basis the same as a 
state university or state college. In that case, 
they would be located by the state, and sup- 
ported by the state, and not be dependent upon 
the local community. 





A junior college is worth more to a 
city than a new factory or a big pay- 
roll—E. H. Hudson, in Mexia 
(Texas) News. 
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Exceptional Record 


The Canal Zone Junior College 
proudly reports the standing of its stu- 
dents on the mid-winter Jime Current 
Affairs Test, as compared to the na- 
tional results made available this sum- 
mer by Jime. Last March the test was 
given to 33 Canal Zone Junior College 
students on a volunteer basis. Results 
were as follows: High score, 94 (out of 
a possible 105); high quartile, 61.75; 
median, 42; low quartile, 31.75; low, 
13. The same test was given to 2,723 
college students in 63 colleges in the 
United States, including students in all 
four college years, and graduate stu- 
dents. The highest score reported for 
these students was 93; the lowest, 2. 
The average was 35.5. The figures in- 
dicate, therefore, that Canal Zone 
Junior College students did better than 
college students in the continental 
United States on the average, and that 
the highest score at the junior college, 
made by Thomas Orr, was higher than 
any college score in the United States. 


Upholstery and Poise 


The Adult Center of San Mateo Jun- 
ior College, California, offers 58 
courses this semester for students to 
choose from. Some of the more un- 
usual courses listed are upholstery, 
millinery construction and design, ra- 
dio code, mothercraft, home gardening 
and landscaping, after-dinner speaking, 
and—a course which the ladies have 
stampeded—posture, poise and car- 
riage, taught by an instructor who has 
had successful experience in teaching 
the same course to stage and screen ac- 
tresses. 


Minnesota Professors’ Judgments 


When the closing of Duluth Junior 
College was under consideration last 
spring, a number of educators wrote to 
the Duluth Board of Education advis- 
ing against such action. Extracts 
from a number of these letters are giv- 
en in the annual report of Dean Chad- 
wick for the seventeenth year of: the 
college, 1943-44. 

Dean R. R. Shumway, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, wrote: 

As far as I can see there is no institution 
outside of the junior college which is now 
prepared to serve this group. This is so 
because the junior college has a background 
of experience in doing these things, a flexible 
organization which permits it to meet such 
situations, and a lack of tradition which some- 
times hampers development. It would, there- 
fore, be a tragic mistake for a community to 


deprive itself of an educational instrument 
which will be extremely valuable later on. 


Dean Wesley E. Peik, of the School 
of Education of the University, wrote: 

Duluth should not discontinue its junior 
college. Junior colleges will stage a very re- 
markable comeback in enrollment after the 
war and will become perhaps the most rapidly 
growing part of public and independent edu- 
cation. Junior colleges should also partici- 
pate now to develop general and vocational 
courses for returning veterans as evening and 
day school services to them. Duluth should 
not abandon its place in what will prove to 
be a forward-moving educational trend. 


Centenary’s 75th Anniversary 


On September 10, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
observed the 75th anniversary of the 
cornerstone laying of its first building. 
The day was featured by a union wor- 
ship service in the college chapel, in 
which the three Protestant churches of 
Hackettstown participated, and by a 
special service of rededication at the 
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cornerstone. Two of the guests at the 
rededication services were present at 
the original cornerstone laying in 1869, 
one of them having celebrated her 101st 
birthday this summer. 


New Junior College Planned 


Citizens of Rush County, Indiana, 
plan to open a Rush County Junior 
College at the close of the war. Con- 
tributions are now being solicited to- 
ward the cost of establishment and are 
being invested in war bonds for the 
duration. The proposal contemplates 
a coeducational junior college offering 
a two-year course in vocational and 
academic training, with special em- 
phasis on agriculture. The proposed 
faculty would include four full-time in- 
structors, supplemented by local county 
teachers and other experts in agricul- 
ture, home economics, industry, and 
trade. The educational needs of re- 
turning servicemen and of persons fac- 
ing the problems of industrial recon- 
version are being kept in mind in mak- 
ing plans. 


Scholarships for Moberly Women 


Two $30 scholarships to women stu- 
dents of Moberly Junior College, 
Missouri, are being given by the Mo- 
berly Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, beginning 
this year. One scholarship will be 
given to a member of the junior class 
and one to a senior. Choice of the 
recipients is based upon scholarship, 
character, personality, and leadership. 


Pasadena Faculty Authors 


Newly published is a 48-page illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Frontiers— 
Chapters in Contemporary Science,” 
by members of the physical science 
faculty of Pasadena Junior College, 
California. Edwin V. Van Amringe 
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edited the book, which was published 
by the Junior College Publications 
Committee. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are synthetic rubber, nylon, Cali- 
fornia’s steel, magnesium, new radionic 
developments, etc. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Con- 
sumer Information Center, 89 E. Colo- 
rado Street, Pasadena, California. 


New Briarcliff Dean 


Maurice H. Crosby, formerly assist- 
ant professor of education at Smith 
College, has been appointed dean of 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York. 
Mr. Crosby, a graduate of Harvard 
College, received his M.A. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
M.Ed. from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 


Waldorf Campaign 


Waldorf College, Iowa, is engaged in 
a financial campaign to raise $150,000 
for the improvement of library and 
laboratory facilities, for additional 
classrooms and dormitory rooms, and 
for the reconditioning of its buildings. 


Baum on Sabbatical 


Dean Paul B. Baum of Colorado 
Woman’s College is on sabbatical leave 
this year, completing the requirements 
for his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Wisconsin. His dissertation will 
be based upon data growing out of the 
work of the personality department of 
the College. 


In the Home Community 


In commenting editorially upon the 
educational provisions of the “GI Bill 
of Rights,” the Muskegon (Michigan) 
Chronicle said in a recent issue: 

Locally, it will mean that many veterans 


from the Muskegon area, possibly several 
hundred, may enter the local college when 
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they are mustered out. Additional education 
not only will prove a great advantage to the 
veterans, it also will provide time for them 
to become rehabilitated and accustomed to 
civilian life before having to plunge into the 
business of earning a living. 

Junior colleges throughout the country 
will have an important place in this educa- 
tional program sponsored by the federal gov- 
ernment. Educators have been urging that 
more such colleges be established. The great 
advantage of the junior college locally is 
that it will offer two years of college work 
for the veterans without the necessity of their 
leaving their home community. 

And being home with relatives and friends 
is going to play a mighty important part of 
the lives of these young men. 


“Business Day” at Fullerton 


Fullerton Junior College, California, 
observes an annual “Business Day,” 
sponsored by the Division of Business 
Education. “Business Day” was star- 
ted some years ago to encourage ap- 
propriate business dress and to stress 
the importance of proper business atti- 
tudes. All students in the Division of 
Business Education come to school on 
the Day dressed not in their regular 
school clothes, but appropriately 
dressed for the various jobs for which 
they are preparing. A special business 
conference is held, with appropriate 
speakers and discussion leaders, and 
recognition is given to two outstand- 
ing sophomore students in business 
education, who are selected on the basis 
of scholarship, personal qualifications, 
business aptitude, and general ability. 


Hillway Takes New Position 


Tyrus Hillway, for the past four 
years dean of the Evening College of 
Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut, 
has become Educational Coordinator 
of the Community Advisory Service 
Center at Bridgeport. The Center 
will provide information and counsel- 
ing for returning servicemen and war 
workers. 
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Portrait for Armstrong 


A friend of Armstrong Junior Col- 
lege, Savannah, Georgia, recently com- 
missioned the painting of a large oil 
portrait of the man principally respon- 
sible for the college’s founding, Mayor 
Thomas Gamble of Savannah, and has 
presented it to the institution. The 
portrait, by an outstanding Savannah 
artist, now hangs in the foyer of the 
main college building, in recognition of 
Mayor Gamble’s persevering efforts to- 
ward the establishment of the junior 
college and his continued interest and 
work in its behalf. 


Gray Leaves Florida N. and I. 


Florida Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, junior college for Negroes, lost 
its youthful president, Dr. William H. 
Gray, Jr., this fall to Florida A. and M. 
College. At 32 Dr. Gray is reputed 
to be the youngest land-grant college 
president in the country. Dr. Gray’s 
administration at Florida Normal and 
Industrial Institute was featured by a 
marked increase in the financial sup- 
port of the college, over $40,000 having 
been raised from Negroes in Florida 
during last year. 


North Central Commission 


R. D. Chadwick, dean of Duluth 
Junior College, Minnesota, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central 
Association. 


Medal Awarded Cameron Dean 


Lt. Col. Clarence H. Breedlove, for- 
mer dean of Cameron State Agricul- 
tural College, a junior college in Okla- 
homa, recently received the Legion of 
Merit for his work in developing a de- 
vice which is a part of the scientific 
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technique used by Eighth Air Force 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators in 
dropping bombs on _ cloud-obscured 
targets in Germany. 

The colonel received the award from 
General Doolittle, commanding gen- 
eral of the Eighth Air Force, with a 
citation which praised him for his “ini- 
tiative, skill and foresight” and pointed 
out that his device had improved the 
effectiveness of bombing through 
clouds. 

Colonel Breedlove, who has been 
serving in England for two years, 1s 
head of the chemical warfare section of 
the Eighth Air Force. Biggest part of 
his job is supervision of handling of all 
incendiary bombs dropped by Eighth 
Air Force bombers. His section de- 
vised a new method of loading incendi- 
ary bombs in the ships which was re- 
sponsible for increasing the number of 
bombs which could be carried on each 
mission. 


Kimpton Succeeds Brumbaugh 


Lawrence A. Kimpton, former direc- 
tor of Deep Springs Junior College, 
California, became dean of students 
this fall at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Kimpton succeeded Dr. A. J. 
Brumbaugh, who resigned the dean- 
ship at Chicago to become vice- 
president of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. In ad- 
dition to his new duties, Dean Kimp- 
ton will continue to fulfill his responsi- 
bilities as chief administrative officer 
of a University of Chicago war project, 
on which he has served for over a year. 


Miss Engleman Resigns 


Miss Lois Engleman, librarian at 
Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, has resigned to accept a position 
as assistant librarian at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Miss Engleman worked for six 
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months in the Washington office of the 
Association in 1940 in compiling the 
material for The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education. 


New Position for Broom 


Knox M. Broom, for the past 16 
years supervisor of public junior col- 
leges in Mississippi, has been given 
leave of absence this year to act as di- 
rector of the Training Division of the 
War Manpower Commission for Mis- 
sissippi. His office will continue to be 
in Jackson, and he will give as much 
attention to junior college matters this 
year as his other duties permit. J. C. 
Windham is now serving as Supervisor 
of the Mississippi public junior col- 
leges. 


Bartlesville Reopens 


Bartlesville Junior College, Okla- 
homa, which closed in January 1943 
due to war-reduced enrollments, has 
reopened this fall, and is offering fresh- 
man courses. Maurice W. Taylor is 
principal. 


Contract Steps up Enrollment 


Tiffin University has experienced an 
increase in attendance during the past 
year of about 90 per cent, due to the 
influx of war secretarial trainees pre- 
paring for service at Patterson Field, 
Ohio. The contract with Tiffin calls 
for the training of 800 persons, and 300 
of these had been trained by the end of 
1943-44. 


McKenzie Returns 


Lieut. Col. John McKenzie recently 
resumed his duties as. dean of Port 
Huron Junior College, Michigan, after 
three and a half years of active mili- 
tary duty. Colonel McKenzie will also 
serve as counselor for the St. Clair 
County Council of Veterans Affairs. 
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131 per cent men. 
are coming back! 


Evidently the men 


Veterans Advisory Committee 


The Veterans Administration has 
formed an educational advisory com- 
mittee to advise on major matters of 
policy connected with the administra- 
tion of the educational features of the 
so-called GI Bill which provides for 
education of returning service men at 
government expense. The advisory 
committee consists of seven members. 
Arthur Andrews, president of Grand 
Rapids Junior College, Michigan, and 
a former president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, has 
been appointed as junior college repre- 
sentative on this important committee. 
The chairman is R. B. Stewart, Comp- 
troller of Purdue University. 


Junior College Accounting Manual 


After many unexpected but unavoid- 
able delays, the manuscript of the 
Jumior College Accounting Manual has 
been completed and was sent to press 
early in October. It will be a volume 
of about 175 pages. The author is 
Henry G. Badger of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The printers promise 
delivery of the completed volume, in 
spite of wartime restrictions and difh- 
culties, before the end of the calendar 
year. 


Surplus Properties Committee 


The Executive Secretary has been 
made a member of the newly organized 
Advisory Committee for the Utiliza- 
tion of Surplus Class E Aeronautical 
Equipment for Educational Purposes. 
Two meetings of the committee, com- 
posed of about a dozen men, were held 
with representatives of the War and 
Navy departments in Washington, Sep- 
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tember 19 and 21. A large amount of 
surplus aeronautical material is to be 
distributed to educational institutions 
by the Defense Plant Corporation. 


Correction 


The September issue of the Journal 
carried a news item to the effect that 
Glendale Junior College, California, 
had abandoned the four-term plan this 
year and had returned to the two- 
semester system. Mr. B. H. Peterson, 
director of the junior college, informs 
us that this statement is not quite cor- 
rect, however. Mr. Peterson explains, 
“Although our college will return pri- 
marily to a semester schedule there will 
still be certain courses offered on the 
ten-week term basis. We find that 
during the current year there are still 
some young men desirous of securing 
the maximum amount of college train- 
ing prior to entering the armed serv- 
ices. For this reason Glendale Junior 
College planned and is continuing to 
meet the needs of this group of stu- 
dents.” 


“It Is the Sine Qua Non” 


“T cannot understand why more col- 
leges do not have group subscriptions. 
To us, it is the sine qua non.” Thus 
writes the dean of a midwestern public 
junior college. May there be many 
other junior college deans who feel that 
the Journal is indispensable for their 
faculty members—whether that feeling 
is expressed in Latin or in English! 


Field Work 


The Executive Secretary spoke on 
junior colleges at the meeting of the 
College Field Recruiting Staff of the 
National Nursing Council for War 
Service in New York City, Septem- 
ber 26. 
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EDUCATIONAL PoLIciEs COMMISSION, 
Education for All American Youth. 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 421 
pages. 


This volume is one of the most im- 
portant publications which the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has pro- 
duced in the nine years of its existence. 
The Commission is convinced that edu- 
cation in the United States has come to 
a parting of the ways. They claim 
that suitable education must be pro- 
vided for all American youth. It will 
be provided they assert, either through 
the vigorous expansion and improve- 
ment of local and state systems of edu- 
cation, or through a federalized youth 
program operated and financed from 
Washington. The Commission strong- 
ly favors the first alternative. 

The form of presentation is unique 
and stimulating. Two chapters are 
devoted to extracts from a history of 
education which is supposed to be writ- 
ten in 1965. More important than the 
refreshing form, however, is the meaty 
substance. The bulk of the volume 
describes three school systems as they 
are found to exist five years after the 
close of the present world war—in 
Farmville, a town of 1000 people; in 
American City, a city of 150,000; and 
in the state of Columbia. 

Much space is devoted to detailed 
descriptions of the place and work of 
“community institutes” which in all 
but name are junior colleges. These 
are two-year institutions for students 
who have completed the standard high 
school and who wish education in voca- 
tional and civic lines. It is understood 


Judging the New Books 


that the authors selected one of the out- 
standing junior colleges which now has 
a well organized program of terminal 
education as a basis for a description 
of the typical community institute. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to 
a vivid and challenging presentation of 
the best curriculum and guidance prac- 
tices. Only a small proportion deals 
with administration. Junior college 
faculties will find it a most stimulating 
volume to read and discuss with a view 
to improvement of procedures in their 
own institutions. 


Scott TuHompson, The _ Teacher- 
Centered School. Compton Junior 
College, Compton, California, 1943. 
84 pages. 


The author of this little volume has 
for many years been head of Compton 
Junior College. His point of view is 
well indicated by brief extracts from 
the Foreword: 


This book has been given the title “The 
Teacher-Centered School” mainly for two 
reasons. In the first place, the writer de- 
sires to call attention to the present over- 
predominating emphasis in educational proce- 
dure upon the study of the child, his analysis, 
his psychology, and his reactions. . . . It is 
time for us to give greater consideration to 
the teacher we place in contact with youth, 
and not so much to the pupil who happens 
to be placed in contact with the teacher... . 
Secondly, the author would emphasize teacher 
leadership in the creation of habits of work, 
the spirit of industry, the desire for excel- 
lence, and clear discriminating thinking. 


A few of the chapter titles are “The 
Unforgettable Teacher,” “Personality 
and Educational Leadership,” “School- 
ing and Educating,” and “What is Edu- 
cation?” Junior college instructors 
should be helped by reading the entire 
contents of this little book but especial- 
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ly by the chapters on “A Philosophy 
for Teachers” and “The Great Chal- 
lenge’ with its concluding sentence, 
“Education must take a new direction, 
and the teachers of youth cannot escape 
their responsibilities.” 


Hunt, Eruinc M., Editor, Citizens for 
a New World. National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, 
D. C., 1944. 186 pages. 


This is a new publication in the field 
of postwar problems and international 
relations. Authors of the eight chap- 
ters included in the volume are recog- 
nized authorities in their respective 
fields. The last chapter contains help- 
ful material for use by adult study 
groups and forums interested in discus- 
sing the vital problems of the coming 
peace. 


RayMonp W. PENCE, Style Book in 
English. Odyssey Press, New 
York, 1944. 545 pages. 


This comprehensive handbook is a 
practical guide to the use of accurate, 
precise, and effective English. It will 
answer most if not all of the questions 
about usage, grammar, and the me- 
chanics of writing that arise in a col- 
lege course in English—and should be 
useful to the student long after he 
leaves college if he plans to do any fur- 
ther writing. In matters of usage the 
author has followed what is observed 
today in our best books and periodicals 
and has taken many of his illustrations 
from such sources. The arrangement 
of the material and the sound exposi- 
tion of rules and practices make the 
book very useful for either study or 
reference. The chapter on “Writing 


Numbers” is particularly specific and 
helpful. 
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WittiAm W. Howe ts, Mankind So 
Far. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1944. 319 
pages. 

The story of man in all the stages of 
his physical development is the theme 
of this book by an outstanding Amer- 
ican anthropologist, a research associate 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Man’s debt to his pre- 
mammalian ancestors and to the similar 
mammals that preceded him is told in 
fascinating detail. Not only is man’s 
physical development described and 
analyzed, but the growth of his brain 
through the early historic types is dis- 
cussed in detail. The development of 
the principal races of man is traced and 
profusely illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 





During the present period of world 
struggle . . . the junior college should 
introduce strong terminal courses 
chiefly semester courses, to train men 
and women for doing the work of the 
world. These should be in the fol- 
lowing fields: (1) Business; (2) Agri- 
culture; (3) Mathemathics; (4) Shop 
—use of tools of all types and care of 
tools; and (5) American History—a 
course based on biography, such as the 
American Statesmen series.—Merton 
E. Hill, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of California. 


The educational ministry which 
junior colleges can supply gives great 
promise. It promises to demonstrate 
that the liberal arts, the creative arts, 
and the vocational arts in selected fields 
can be associated, and even in some 
cases be fused, to the great enrichment 
of the instruction, the course content, 
and the sense of vitality in the learning 
derived by the students—Ordway 
Tead in Harvard Educational Review. 
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5124. West, J. C., “The Spread of 
High School Postgraduate or Junior 
College Work,” National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, Proceed- 
ings (1934), 32:106-11. 

5125. West, Paut, “What Do Our 
Junior College Graduates Do?” Pea- 
body Reflector and Alumni News 
(1939), 12:256-57. 


Duplicate of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal (December 1938), 
9 :132-34. 

5126. WESTERN SPEECH, “Speech in 

the Junior College,” Western Speech 
(March 1940), 4:27. 

Discussion of speech education as related 
to the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges’ new study of terminal education. 


5127. Wuetan, Daniet E., “The 
Teaching Loads of Engineering 
Teachers in Junior Colleges,” Jour- 
nal of Engineering Education (April 
1937) 27 :594-98. 


Paper at fifth annual meeting of Pacific 
Southwest Section of the S.P.E.E., with 
discussion by F. O. Rose. 

5128. WHITAKER, FLETA E., A Study 


of Family and Personal Relation- 
ships of 69 Girls in a Public Jumor 
College in Mississippi, Knoxville, 


1936. 83 pages. ms. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Tennessee. 


5129. Wuute, CHartes E., “Training 
Pilots: What Is This Civilian Pilot 
Training Program?” Sierra Educa- 
tional News (May 1940), 36:36-37. 


General outline of the program and 
specific reference to its operation at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College where 
the author was director of Civilian Pilot 
Training. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, *, Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 








5130. Wuuituan, Loyp, The Profes- 
sional Preparation and Duties of the 
Junior College Mathematics Teacher, 
Greeley, Colorado, 1937. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis, Colorado 
State College of Education. 


5131. WucKkrey, Goutp, and ANDER- 
sON, RutH E., Christian Higher 
Education, Council of Church 
Boards of Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 342 pages. 

Fourth edition of this well known hand- 
book. Contains information on 189 junior 
colleges. For review see Junior College 
Journal (September 1940), 11:54. 

5132. Wurtsur, Ray Lyman, “The 
Significance of the Junior College 
with Particular Reference to Award- 
ing the Bachelor’s Degree at the End 
of the Sophomore Year,” Associa- 
tion of American Universities, Pro- 
ceedings, 39th annual conference, 
November 11-13, 1937. Pages 
120-26. 


Informal remarks followed by discussion 
covering this and the preceding papers 
presented by President Hutchinson and 
Professor Clyde Hill. 


5133. Wutsur, Ray Lyman, “In De- 
fense of the Chicago Plan,” Univer- 
sity Review (University of Kansas 
City) (Summer 1942), 8:233. 


Comments on A.B. degree proposals. 


5134. Wutirams, JosepH, “Global 
Maps,” Sierra Educational News 
(April 1943), 39:13. 


Includes report on use of modernized 
maps at San Francisco Junior College. 


5135. Wutuiams, R. L., and MEn- 
DENHALL, JAMES, Personal Finance 
Book, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1940. 96 pages. 


A personalized finance book designed es- 
pecially for students of Stephens College. 
5136. Witson, JoHN GraHam, “A 


Junior College in Every County,” 
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American Medicine, n. s. (October 
1933), 28:No. 10. 

5137. Wutson, LurANna Rownbp, 
The Junior College: a Digest of Stg- 
nificant Articles Which Have Ap- 
peared in Professional Journals from 
1931-1935, Inclusive, Rochester, 
New York, 1937, 260 pages. ms. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Rochester. A report on the junior col- 
lege based on a study of current literature 
in the journals. The bibliography reveals 
that 105 of the 127 articles utilized were 
published in the Junior College Journal, 10 
in Schools, 7 in the California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, 2 in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 2 in the 
School Review, and 1 in Teachers College 


Record. 

5138. WINKELHAKE, M. E., An 
Evaluation of Advertising from the 
Standpoint of the Consumer, with 
Special Reference to Advertising 
Booklets Used by Teachers of Home 
Economics in Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1936. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Missouri. Information furnished by 
high school and junior and senior college 
teachers. 


5139. Wiunsuip, F. L., “Survey of 
College Speech Courses in Texas,” 
Texas Outlook (September 1942), 
26 :54—55. 


Study of 47 colleges, including most of 
the junior colleges, in the state. 
5140. WunTeER, SIDNEY G., “Account- 


ancy for the General Business Stu- 
dent,” Accounting Review (June 
1933), 8:105-09. 


Notes effect of rise of junior colleges on 
curriculum of colleges of commerce. 
5141. Wisconsin JoURNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION, “Junior College Study Pub- 
lished,” Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation (January 1942), 74:271. 
Review of Terminal Monograph No. 3. 
5142. WokELLNER, Rospert C., and 


Woop, M. AuriLLa, Requirements 
for Certification of Teachers and 
Administrators in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 


leges, 1940-41 edition, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 

“Accurate and concise information con- 
cerning state certification requirements 
and regional association regulations.” 


5143. Woop, JAmes M., “The Col- 
lege Curriculum and Training of 
Women,” Ohio College Association, 
Transactions, 1931, pp. 4-7. 


Summary of methods and_ techniques 
used by W. W. Charters in the construc- 
tion of a curriculum for Stephens College, 
Missouri. 


5144. Woop, JAmes M., “Education 
for Tomorrow,’ Woman's Home 
Companion (May 1939), 66:15, 66. 

Report of Charters’ survey of women’s 
occupations for Stephens College. “Three 
hundred women kept diaries for three 
years, then told this college what every 
woman wants to know” and the consequent 
efforts to build a curriculum which would 
enable women to meet problems of home- 
family life, business problems, intelligent 
buying, and personal living. 

5145. WoopMANn, GEORGE Scott, An 
Appraisal of Junior College Business 
Education from an Economic View- 


point, Boston, 1935, 133 pages. ms. 
Unpublished Masters’ thesis at Boston 
University. Part one provides “Educa- 
tional and Economic Backgrounds”; part 
two is given to a consideration of the junior 
college, and its work, covering functions, 
the financing of the junior college, guid- 
ance in the junior college, an analysis of 
business courses offered, the effect of the 
depression, types of courses to offer, and 
the future of the junior college. 
5146. Woops, BALDWIN M., “Articu- 


lation of Junior College and High 
School Curriculum,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News (July-August 1917), 
13:91. 

Proceedings of California High School 
Teachers Association. 


5147. Woops, Greorce B., “The Fu- 
ture of the Junior College,” Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Proceedings, 
1928, pp. 21-26. 


A conjecture as to the future of the 
junior college in light of reasons for its 
establishment, the present status, and the 
aims of the junior college as voiced by its 
thoughtful but unbiased friends. 
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5148. Woopy, Tuomas, “Of Local 
Interest,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (March 1938), 9:170. 


Review of Rowe’s A Centennial History: 
1837-1937, Colby Academy, Colby Junior 
College. See No. 3205. 

5149. Works, Georce A., “Proceed- 
ings of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” North 


Central Association Quarterly (July 
1936), 11:50-83. 


Reports various actions involving junior 
colleges. 


5150. Worxs, GeorGeE A. (chair- 
man), “Experiences in the Chicago 
Junior Colleges” (a committee re- 
port), North Central Association 
Quarterly (October 1937), 12:193. 


Deplores the slow progress in develop- 
ment of adequate library facilities, notes 
that provision of programs of general edu- 
cation alike in all three junior colleges ap- 
pears to be justified. 

5151. Works, Georce A., “Proceed- 


ings of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” North 
Central Association Quarterly (July 
1938), 13 :66-88. 


Reports cover junior colleges in regard 
to new applications (p. 66), problems of 
accrediting four-year junior colleges (p. 
66), statement of policy relative to ac- 
crediting (pp. 68-73), annual report of 
secretary, and list of accredited institutions 


(pp. 77-88). 
5152. WortHincton, May, Sally 


and Her Kitchens, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, 1939, 256 pages. 

A “Career Book” showing in form of 
fiction the wide and varied types of ac- 
tivities open to dietitians. Sally concludes 
her career in charge of the cafeteria in a 
junior college for men in New England. 

5153. Wounscu, JoHN C., Distribu- 
tive Education in the Public Junior 
Colleges Under the George-Deen 
Act, Los Angeles, California, 1940. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


5154. Wren, Harper C., “The News 
Bureau at Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege,” The Teachers Journal (Long 
Beach, California) (April 1940), 
10:6. 


Statement of general policy of the 
bureau. “If the public can be given an 
accurate interpretation of the total school 
life in any segment or institution, the pur- 
pose of our entire educational program 
will be served.” 


5155. Wricut, C. O., “Chanute, the 
City with a Versatile School Sys- 
tem,” Kansas Teacher (January 
1937), 46:12-15. 


Illustrated article describing the trade 
school and junior college plants and 
program. 


5156. Younc, Giapys, “The Impor- 
tance of Carefully Selecting Candi- 
dates for Cooperative Pait-Time 
Classes,” Distributive Occupations 
Club of California News Bulletin 
(January 1940), 2:38-39. 


Notes that at Pasadena Junior College 
students were selected for the class, and 
advocates careful selection to insure the 
success of the class and the future of the 
program. 


5157. Yost, Harotp, “Control of 


Budgets in Smaller Districts,” 
School Executwe (June 1941), 
60 :28-29. 


Includes sample of budget and account- 
ing exhibit for Santa Ana Junior College, 
California. 


5158. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W., 
and Moore, Louise, Vocational 
Guidance for Girls and Women: 
References and Related Information 
(U. S. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin, No. 214), 
Washington, D. C., 1941, 162 pages. 


Includes 1193 annotated references, 
many of them to publications dealing with 
specific semiprofessional fields for women, 
some dealing directly with junior college 
problems. 

5159. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W., 


“Community Occupational Surveys 
(Vocational Division Bulletin, No. 
223),” U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 199 pages. 


Includes descriptions of surveys by 
Armstrong Junior College, Georgia, and 
Lassen and Central Junior Colleges, Cali- 
fornia. For review see Junior College 
Journal (April 1943), 13 :409. 








For the past fourteen years the Jour- 


Journal of Higher nal has been recognized as the lead- 
Education ing magazine devoted to matters 


pertaining to the different areas of 
THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The contents of 


LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE ach issue are varied. The pros- 
EDUCATION Pectus for the year’s issues con- 


tains discursive articles, reports of 


Subscription $3 a year esearch, and criticisms of current 


practices. We believe that profes- 
OHIO STATE sors and administrative officers, 
UNIVERSITY when once subscribers to the Jour- 


nal, will find it so satisfying that 
COLUMBUS Ee they will not wish to be without it. 

















AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in al] states, from Maine to California, 
are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of positions on their 
staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and women in the teaching field 
than there has been for more than a decade. Because of the increasing number of 
men in the service, some colleges find themselves overstaffed in some departments 
and understaffed in other departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly 
giving leaves of absence to some members of their staffs, while in other depart- 
ments they are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are perma- 
nent, and many are for the duration. 


In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying to take 
care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for teachers is greater 
than the supply. We welcome new registrations of teachers, that we may continue 
to meet the demand. 


The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the executives 
who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educational field who are looking 
for positions of advancement. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American Coll Bureau, which exists primarily for university 
and college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at 
the same address, which in addition to its college department has 
strong grade and high school departments. ) 























